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‘CONCEPTS FOR SOCIOLOGY* 


Sruart C CARTER Dopp 
American University of Beiru 
| The Criteria of Definitions. Our working. hypo esis is that a scientific ; 
definition of a sociological c concept should be more than synonyms, A 
L description, constituent elements, or differentiae. should be an 
operational definition, i. i. should ‘state the procedure and the materials 
to be. used t to o obtain, or to be s sure one has obtained, the entity defined, just 
a kitchen recipe ¢ defines a cake or a Binet manual defines a mental age. 
4) 
Furthermore, a system of definitions | covering some field of kn 


should be parsimonious in number and should conform to the canons of 


es. 
ie Be In lieu of rane discussion of ion four criteria for defining sociological © 


as, “the study of the characteristics ‘common to all classes of social 


quantitative and recorded phenomena of sociology. J explanation 


these ‘two limits, we postulate th e that man observes p phenomena with any 
b 


of am lI of precision. Th first degree is is to obs 


itled Dimensions which is in press with a companion volume 
entitled Foundations of Sociology (Macmillan) on basic postulates by George A. Lundberg. r 
The present paper is a contribution to the work of the Committee on Conceptual Integration 


3 ‘ieee from the larger study the possibility of defining sociological concepts by more rigo 
 ? Pitirim A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, 760, ; 


SOCIOLOGIC, RR iit 
count 
system of definitions, should have its reliabil ed. Finally, the ime 


the | sence qua ity is making it a 
primitive two-point 1 Then degrees or amounts of the 
entity may be noted in ordinal units, such as the comparatiy, nd =o be a 


tive of adjectives” and adverbs, ranks, and percentiles Fourth, 


wally 


of kinds. In this or work 
quantitate” as the latter Sous-degrees second to fifth 
inclusive. It is any quality v whose presence or absence has b been counted 
(as in deriving every percentage that ever has been calculated), 
, or cardinal, or r calibrated, amount of that 
Next, i in explanation of the limitation to be is 
me that, since sociologists deal with symbols of phenon 
a 


1en 
pictures, represen ntations) | whenever gener “bey 


prose sentences or Any unitary | set of such quantita. 


tive societal data, we shall call a situation. An n operational procedure for 
determining what i is a ‘unitary” situation is is s given in the fuller ‘study 
referred to above. Such s situations will be the | observational units s of date 
. Fifteen hundred such situations, 
photostated and served as a sample. of facts” from which the system of 
concepts which is briefly described here was induced. 
Gc The Four Classes of Components. | Situations may be ana yzed into 


four classes « of components. Time and spa ace are two fundamental 


components in any science. The human. population is a third component 


which is common to all classes of human socia pI enomena, and thus marks | 

+4 el the social sciences. Our fourth component is defined as all the residue, * 

i -» everything in in a: situation which is not time, space, or ‘the number ¢ 
The fourth ‘component includes all characteristics of people or of 
their environment. ‘Subclassifying this vast fie of aracterist tics yields 
the differen nt s t social sciences es and concepts within ‘them. Leaving. this sub- 
i classifying to the more extended study, w we stop in this paper with these 
_ four chief classes of components. Temporal, spatial, and populational com- 
ponents can be operationally defin 1ed by clocks, meter sticks, and census 


procedures. ' Characteristics as ' “all else,” ins insure total | inclusion and mutual 4 


exclusion i in our classification | of the components of situations. The utility 


of such a‘ “catch-s ch-all’ at first but should become 
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ri — he 
as a later stage. A cardinal amount is a multiple of some standa will 
simy 
denc 
Of Symbols. The first order of symbols, we shall call recordea 
basic concepts will be symbols classifying sock date class 
he Unit Situation. Quantitative societal data are recorded in the is co 
— 
— 
| 
= |. 
custo 
| 
statec 
— impli 
= 
— 


tic jonent 
wed to have a definite “mathematical | exponent. (The ‘exponent states 


The varying values of the exponent, the “quantic” by 
a ticians, provide the basis for our second level of subclasses. . This quantic 
x x pill be clearer if we consider i it first for each ‘component i inturn, 
“1, The Spatial Exponent. Although | sociologically least ‘important, the 
simplest exponents to understand are, those « on the space ‘component. If 
represents a length (in units of inches, meters, miles, or other unit of dis- 
tance), ‘L* asserts a line, . (a length squared) represents an area, and 
3 «TH (al length cubed) represents a a volume. Since z a zero exponent reduces oe 


base toa value of ‘unity, D=1, since the other components a are unaf- 


fected ‘if multiplied by 1, the zero exponent o on n the length ‘component 


denotes a spaceless situation, a societal situation irrespective of geographic 

data, rural and delimited by density which 


= situations involvin 
volving lines (i.e., routes, b 


ey Me 
2 


(Eq.1) 


. The All static timeless data may ay be represented 

by a zero exponent on the time cage as this reduces it to unity which hea 


does not affect the other ‘components, 7 T°=1. _ Dy namic data involve an 


7 exponent unequal to zero. Societal durations as in ages of i institutions, a 


represented by an exponent of plus « 
TH, Societal change, 0 or ‘Process, always involves something happening i ae 
a Period of time. The speed of such change, or process, when explicitly - 


_ stated, is the amount of change divided by the period. Thus all 
or explicitly, involves 1/TorT. 
= The speed of change, or of a process, ‘may increase or decrease, however. 
; Change i is ‘then accelerated (or decelerated). . | Acceleration is defined by 
dividing a a speed, which i is difference of | of the speeds of two periods, by 
over-all time ‘period. _ The formula for ac acceleration always involves gf 


o the second power as a divisor, which is written as s1/T", or 


4 
ie 
ite 

>is — 
—_ 
mp ‘may be measured, wherever the change is measur 
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the acceleration and the population accelerated. In — 
terms, if I represents the change, / the ~ F, the 
societal force, F= a societal force (Eq. 2.). = 


ofa societal f force o opens up a a large fi field of 


SF is a model of an operational definition of . a poner concept. 
\the formula directs the operator to take the measured change, multiply i it 7 
ie the | population changed, and divide it twice by the time period, , once to 


obtain the sj spee ed of change and z again to obtain: the r rate of speeding up (or 
slowing down) of that speed. The unit of force is one person changed one 
io : per period per period. These operations yield a concept of high reliabil- 
utility in sociology as evidenced by the wide- — 


The momentum of a literacy seen to vary directly 


_ with the degree o: of literacy “by some test of reading ability and with the num-— 


“ber of people involved, and inversely with the time period. By expressing 


change i in comparable units such as as rankings, percentages, index numbers, 

‘money, standard deviations, etc., the momenta and the forces in diverse 
movements may be rigorously compared. 

As yet, we have not found any set of data in the | literature of f the social — 


sciences where temporal exponents other than 0, I, or 2 were el. 
e temporal exponent, tl then, -subclassified situations into static and ‘dy- 7 


namic, and the latter, into durations, change, and forces. 


situations not involving time (i.e., » Statics). 
TH situations involving durations (i.e., ages, 


a * This redefinition of a a ‘a soctetal force is more fully p presented in S. C. Dodd, 4 Controlled 
ss Experiment on eee Hygiene in Syria, 208 ff., American University of Beirut, Social Science 
" “ng Series 7, 1934; S. C. Dodd, “‘A Theory for the Measurement of Some Social Forces,” Scientific 

_ Monthly, July 1936; S. C. Dodd, “The Standard Error of a Social Force,” Annals of Mathematical — 

a Statistics, December 1936, and is appraised by F. Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American 
Institutions, 347, New York, 1935, G. A. Lundberg, “A Review of ‘A Controlled Experiment — 


on Rural in Social Forces, Oct. and . Phelps, and and Laws 


ys 
eat 
— 
— cha 
is 
The Indicatory Exponent. In the case of the multiform component syste 
| sof societal situations which has been defined as all the characteristics of 
— asthi 
| | ment 


= 


/ people o or of their environment other than n time, space, and the number 7 


utility i in bringing qualitative societal data within the realm of mathematica é 


‘persons, ‘it is convenient to’ term any i item, a any unitary ‘characteristic, a as a 
and recor rded, an indicator, with I for its symbol. A societal 
characteristic such as s "3 ‘a community’s health” i is observed and recorded by ae 
such indicators as a. rate or rate. ‘Dollars 


the wealth characte ri 


_telligence, a pas passport 


rved sign, qualitative or some cteristic which often 
is ; highly intangible. An indicator, since its limits, reliability, and validity 


d be is our theory presented here for its 


Jil 


When the indicat or hi as an n exponent t of ‘ ‘it denotes an amount of the 
it indicates, a a quantity of s some qualitative « ent ity. pee | 
Wi hen is Zer0, the indicator then denotes the qualitative 


iated into amo unts of it. 
‘A dol- certain n number of dollars 
Is°=the kind of thing called ar an in 
num| 
-1, but unity of 
kind of entity, by the subscript. in brief, an. indicator 
with an exponent. of zero denotes a a quality, an ‘indicator with an exponent 
of 1 denotes a sa quantity (of some qualitative characteristic, of course). ¥ 


This indicator with a zero expo nent denoting a quality” has enormou 


treatment. It has proved the most fruitful symbolic invention in all il 
system n presented here. With it, rules for or adding, subtracting, ‘multiplying, 


and dividing, for subclassifying « and correlating, qualities and quantities — 


each other have been worked out tentatively. 


_ Next, for the second power of indicators, we choose the product- ‘moment, ; 


- this is the most generally useful in societal data. The ordinary arithmetic ey 


rated: er case at the limit 5 when the ene of product mo- 


— 
— 
— 

—— 

Bag 

| —— 

d 
— 
io 

moment, or mean product, of 


2 


Pe deviation units is is their correlation coefficient. Tae ‘Ip TAB (Eq. 5). 
« correlation coefficient | (i.e. €., scalar product) of indicators I, and Ip 


Whenever the two indicators are identical, the product- moment becomes 
variance, the square of the standard deviation. (Eq. 6). 
in exponents are the variance and the: 


ion w wee 
correlation of zero amount, is the more type of f product for 


hus, the commoner exponents of 0, 1 and 2 2¢ on indicators classify these 
nto qualities, q quantities, and correlations, or, more e roughly stated, into — 

aude amounts, and patterns of characteristics. These are three degrees oa 


oroughness of man’s observing phenomena: in seeing, first, kinds of 


things s then, amounts of each; and finally, i in measuring t relations between 
Das situations involving qualitative characteristics. 
= situations involving quantitative characteris- 
situations involving correlated characteristics. 


Exponent. In the case of the component, 


more than of sociology. Coupled with a zero subscript, Pet 
- population i is | denoted as as nonexistent in that. situation : as is recorded. An ex- 
‘ponent t of 1 1 denotes a. population of persons, or o of plurels. ‘An n exponent of 
3 denotes a product of persons, which is the essence of a sociological group. _ | 
_ Toclarify this last sentence, perform the operation of arranging the persons — i? 
of a group in columns, one person heading each column, and repeat tl this by 
: is. S, SO ‘that: ‘in each cell of the resulting t table an entry ¢ can be made « -_ 


Pressing every ‘Person ’s relation to every person self-relations i | 


r an aggregation of numbers i in rows and columns. 


. aan omen possible attitude e of this | kind between the members of 


Zz group and thus ; specify the internal structure re and cohesion « of the g group 
(as. far as that one indicator i is s concerned). | . Indices summarizing ‘such in inter- 


Be 


i fer, 7). Ordinary multiplying is often meaningless 1 
‘Tu 
| ese 
P. 
per 
define and describe a sociological group. 
rows and columns may be headed by either persons, or by plurels, 
id as the unit of population. If the cell entries are of actions or defir 


OPERATIONALLY 


te precise analysis than the correlation scattergram has proved 


Each cell entry is is a} psy sychological pre product of tw two persons, their interrela— 
on. . The total matrix may be considered gs a product of the P-row persons — 
times the same P-column persons, giving a population to the second power, g 


hi brief statement, like many others i in this pa: paper, is an oversimplifica- 

a tion, which is both 1 more exactly "qualified and more amply clarified i inthe — 


‘Thus, for the population component of societal situations, the 


respectively. 


pplications of this j int 


group” ; “isolation,” “contact,” and “interaction”; “leaders” stars”; 
group,’ and “community” “the eco noms mic process”’ ; “societal 
control”; etc. When plurels head the TOWS and colum mns, the main 1diagonal 

: ‘cells state ‘ ‘ingroup” relations; the two triangular sections on either a 
4 ‘it state ‘outgroup” ’ relations. If the in interrelations entered in 1 the. cells « are 


attitudes, such as of attraction- -to-repulsion, rows summarize the friendli- 


ness of each plurel, and columns summarize the popularity of each plurel. 
a If the cell entries are frequencies of interstimulation, as in meeting, speak- 


ing to, writing to, intermarrying, etc., then a matrix of these characteristics 
a with all cells (except the main diagonal cells) showing zero entries, expresses” 
perfect “isolation” (in respect to these characteristics). The ratio of these 
— cell en entries to o the other cells would n measure the degree of isola~ 


ive entries in the other 


attitudes, identifies a a a “star,” | of stardom 


measurable; while if both the row and column are outstand- 


ing, the “Jeader” is specified tothat degree. ee. 


A common characteristic defines a “plurel”; an interrelation m matrix can 
define “ a group "3a an n aggregation of such 1 matrices, one for each cl char racter- 
istic held i in common, can define a “community.” T ” The e structure and degree _ 


— 
—_ 
Consider a fe 4 
— 
— 
a 
“contacts,” one-way relations, as 
_triangle portrays “contacts,” one-way 
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of the community and in indices o Probability become specfiale by 
ao. series of rows, i.e., entries in one co jumn only, may be called the first 
degree of the matrix, hile a series of columns expands 
degree 1 matrix. If If now the w whole second degree m matrix, i.€., a tabulation i in 


_TOws and 1 columns, were repeated « on successive pages of : a book, one page _ 


si 
A 


‘for every date or ‘period, the. matrix would be. expanded i in the time dimen-_ 
into a third degree matrix. ‘lf this 


“book” were repeated for each of i - + 


Among other concepts, this fourth degree both the‘ economic 
process’ ant nd “ ‘societal control,” for societal control may | be defined lasinter- 
personal (or interplurel) forces, i.e., as s change accelerated in some persons _ 
or r plurels by other persons or When the accelerations of change, 
ry are the cell entries, this matrix specifies the societal control in regard _ 


to characteristic within that population, P. The quantic formula for 


societal control is then, C= = T*I P?= societal control (Eq. 


If money, or goods | and s services bought and sold, are the cell ent entries, 


fourth degree matrix specifies the economic process in as exact detail as it a 


can be observed. jour rnal a accounts, , accounts by 


wage data, production and consumption records, i in short, every economic 
= set of statistics, and all accounts of persons, firms, governments, or other _ 


economic: entities, can be shown to be selections from, or summaries 


it is claimed, can be derived from his matrix which a arranges 


fashion the” elementary facts of economic exchange and values. 


The content of this one of the social s sciences seems derivable as a special 
“case, elaborated, of the ‘general quantic theory for societal data which is _ 


Quantic Formula. The  quantic subclasses of. societal tal situations, 


ubclassifying the four ‘components by their ‘exponents, ‘may now be sum-— 


_ marized in the quantic formula for any societal situat ion, Ss. 
>=the uantic | formula Ec 12). 
The semicolon here is our symbol for a generalized operator, such as the 


ie familiar signs for adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, and our 


less familiar signs for aggregating )i ina matrix: and for correlating (- 
Jenotes that the he components, Me he. may 


This quantic formula claims to a classification 
3 * If economic geography i is involved i in the situation, a further see leona into a fifth-degree 


| 
for 
| 
ind 
spat 
| 
iD 
bai 
which 


concer PTS 


summarize tl the hypotheses the collectivity of which we call “S- theory” 

from its most t distinctive symbol. Before ‘considering more exact: evidence 
for r these > hypotheses, however, number derived from the quantic 


in the diagram “oe In this three-dimensional diagram, referred to as the 
“quantic solid,” a fourth dimension, namely, for the spatial c component, 


a is necessarily omitted, as only three dimensions can be visualized on paper. 


(In order to include the spatial component, the four classes defined by the 
- spatial expo exponent ar and indicated by an Jinstead of any digit « on 1 the ct cubes o of 


. thes diagram below, might be « diagramed as as subdivisions of each cube i in the 


a of the of Societal phenomena 


«Each Deck represents class quantitatively 
expressed societal — 

ying each bieck is composed the 


s, of societal Leonean Ifit were 


sl ubstituted for negative ‘exponents for c convenience in handling — 


‘ 
——— 
— 
ti 
This solid has 27 cells, or classe 
subdivided by the four spatial ex 
itted, as in the case of skewness 
rarely occurring values of exponents are omitte 


i” 


type of ¢ quantic number, as is done in handling logarithms, so that 9 . mean 


S r 


ws an \ orderly progression from simplest and most primitive 

ns to most complex ones. In the front left lower corner, there is a 

static, s populationless, qualitative characteristic—just a kind 

observed or or conceived—sheep, smile, or the devil. In the op op- = 

posite diagonal corner (at the upper right rear), the quantic number 

represents situation so complicated that, for lack of adequate 

ney instruments of observation, it has never been reported as yet in the litera- 
ture of the social sciences. It ‘represents a pattern of societal cc control, i 


| “teristics, each of which exists or only a: as an interrelation between people (such 
as” interactions of a husband and wife). The properties | es of this situation | 
¥ are thus predictable before it has been ‘discovered,’ ” somewhat as the 
Mendelyeev v periodic table of the chemical atoms predicted the existenc 
and properties atoms which were “subsequently observed for the 


§ 

§ 8 


The S-Theory. ‘Societal situations have been classified into two 


the four classes of components, , and the | quantic subclasses. T he full — 
S-theory carries the classification through three further levels, amines by 


In lis by |, the posteubscript, denoting a series (i.e., an 
of qualitative classes” (La, In, Ie above were examples) 


the presubscript, denoting a series of equal ‘quantitative 


*| the presuperscript denoting a a series of cases, or points, — 
Bac hich become dates on a time component and persons 
nent) (Eq.16). 
These scripts of societal situations with much 


— precision and ¢ detail than is ; possible with the e exponent alone. ‘Their 
elaboration i is beyond the bounds of this paper, however 
complete formula for the . in mbols i is: 


=;(7; T; L; P); = the, general formula « | (Eq. 
seated ‘in words, this is roughly the « obvious generalization that “ Peoples’ 


characte eristics and environments cha e.” This i is more re rigorously - stated a 


it quantitatively r recorded societal situation can be expressed as 
- acombination of the components of time (T), of space (L), of population (P), 
and of the many characteristics of people or their environment. 
2. These four components are modified | by four ‘scripts, ol 


sual mathematical nent and thr the t f the | 
‘usual math ematical expon q ar er ‘speci 


6 


— 
op 
as 
— 
= 
— 


‘ea 


ite 


629 
nature of their classes ( de class-interoals 1), a and 


3. T hese. components and scripts are operationally combined by the an 
“usual signs for adding (+), subtracting “)s 00, and — 


reliability, parsimony, a 
n to this paper, have been 


concept may | ‘involve. at least two levels of operations. The first level is the ee 


operation of gathering the « data as s specified by a manual of i instructions to 


3 the psychological tester, the social surveyor, the accountant, or other type 
of agent recording societal data. The second level of operations may be the 
analyses. and syntheses of these data as specifiable by statistical formulas. 
sr | The he contribution of ‘S-theory i isat this second level, in that 1 it has redefined — 
algebraic. formulas a large proportion, as enumerated below, of th the cu cur- 
rent concepts s of sociology. It also adds n new concepts. Altogether, some five Bs 
is hundred terms and relations have been stated by variations of the S-for- 2 
of these formulas are precise and well 


mean,” “a standard deviation,” “a correlation” 


66 


“behavior patterns,” “a community, ‘revolution’ 
eee definitions tend to produce consensus of acceptance among 
competent scientists; it should ted that such consensus, of course, 


elop if the operations are 


social science “independently presented to two analysts,? v 
4A case of this general S- theory was recently published as “A Tession: of 
Societal Action,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., Feb. 1939, 56~77. The tension equations defining this 
theory are derivable by algebraic substitutions from the S-theory Equation 17 above. as 
: _ *To supplement the testing briefly reviewed here, a list of suggestive research projects 
<a ‘this S- theory has been worked out and is included as an appendix in the volume reporting + 
‘S al _ this research in full. The eventual fruitfulness or sterility of this theory will depend, of course, © 
hase _ upon whether social scientists find that its Ao maga leads to new mma technics, or 
3 which tend todevelop science further. 


repts. In testing this 
of — Re 4 
| 
— 
—— 
B. Reliability. Reliability, defined as a statistical index measuring the 
degree of correspondence between repeated observations of the same phe- 
5 nomena, takes different subforms according to the variation of the | 
poss. | tions of observing. The subform that seemed best adapted to this 
trees 8 of concepts was as follows: five hundred photostated situations (i.e., tables pS of 


-quantic number. On. comparing these t two independent versions ,each differ. 


~ 


eee oe ina letter (whether base letter or script), each difference of one unit 


any digit (such as the exponent), each difference in any operational 
symbol (such as Hy 0, = , etc.), and each difference in order 
(permutation), was counted as. one * The percentage of 


or for that of less than one i.e., .76 percent. 


. This Pioneer controlled experiment in measuring the reliability of a system d 
concepts ina : social science re. Ited i in a findi ng of 97 ercent of reliability 

in the ¢ quantic formula of S-theory. 
‘Three further experiments on reliability were execute 


< The reliability (by this technic with the : same e analysts and on the same 


to > the ‘three aggregative scripts was s found t to > be rcent +. 
“ing to to ger egative script and 93 perc 45 
Percent). . There was is a trend to improve with practice in analysis i in hat 

the r reliability, rose » steadily from 89 percent for the first 100 s uations up to ea 

al 7 percent for the fifth 100 situations. In another experiment, one analyst — s 


peated to analyses after a month and found 98.5 percent of reliability — 


the quantic formula and 96.6 percent for the’ full S-theory formula. 
In a final experiment, a third analyst with superior mathematical training . 

oes - (Harvard M.A. in physics) ona smaller sample ¢ of 55 situations is achieved 


J 
percent reliability 45 percent) for the. quantic formula. In this « case, 
the analyst had received no instruction from the author but had — 


_ the S-theory exclusively from a careful study of the manuscript 0 
volume on the Dimensions of Society. 


4 can 


“An of the Reliability of theory. For complete o original n manu- 

Ra ‘script, order Document 1157 from American Documentation Institute, care Science Service q 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C., remitting 90 cents for en form or r $7. 20 


sz Of the sixteen terms with symbols in ‘parentheses i in the formal statement of S- S-theory 


above, the four arithmetic =» are common ‘to any science and not 


— 
— 
— 
— 
which the whole or at least the major part of the field of 
cory offers a set of a dozen’ distinctive basic | 
of the sign for subclassitying, or aggregat- 


3 


of these dozen concepts have some five 
hundr red formulas defining, or redefining further concepts with increased © 
. A mere suggestion of 


correlation 0; imitation* 


crowd* interaction* 9; 1; 3032 4 
cha m-  interrelationo; 1;0; 
* 
; accomodation* culture area* leadership revolution, 
(of san culture (lead ii 


rural- urban 


assimilation* _ density 0; 0; 8; 1 skewness 
> 
association (and determination co 


diffusion 


x 
ensionO;1;0;% 


percentile 


evolution, 
exploiting population p 
force 8; 13.0; 1 
group* 0;0;0;2 


332 concepts of Euba nk’s list,® culled the sociological 
were translated into S-theory formulas as far as possible. The finding was _ 
that, it in 1 our judgment, ‘some 24 percent of them (78). could be 
ool redefined as we have e redefined a societal force : above; 63 percent (210 


could be expressed ‘in S-theory formulas, but with a precision which de- 


pended upon the extent to which | objective indicators more than mere 
e concepts; and 13 percent | (44), could 

ot be expressed. Among hai I 3 percent were philosophical concepts such % 
S, concepts w which are already almost extinct 


D, ee result, which account for per- 


_ § The numbers occurring in this list are quantic cmntent 
E, Eubank, The Sociology, 39-43, New ‘York, 1932. 


> = 


— 
— 
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in | circles at least, as ‘conation,.’ “consciousness,” 


increased Precision and objectivity for r some 75 75 Percent (46) of them. 
Concepts from this Committee’s list are starred in the list subjoined here 
ofa hundred of the chief sociological concepts which have been defined, — 
-—ai in some instances redefined, in terms of the sixteen fundamental con- _ 


epts of S-theory. _ Except for the statistical concepts with established 


these redefinitions are, of f course, hypotheses to be tested out. 
ra 
While ev every term here has a formula in S- symbols « and a quantic number, © 


ee order to avoid confusion, only those quantic numbers are printed mare eC 
— for terms whose formulas are stated or indicated in this paper. Bites * 


have | been stated in terms of S- theory and it its algebraic symbols. In son some 


“cases, es, S-theory supplies formulas hitherto nonexistent in statistics, as 

‘such | common sets of data as “a frequency distribution,” “ “a correlation : | 
attergram.’ ” Thus, ‘mathematical forms and sociological content seem 


sc 


mania: to a large extent in a ‘single parsimonious set of concepts. ae 
. Classification. fourth: test, proposed for a sy stem of concepts, 


: is the « extent to which it ‘fulfills the c canons of logical classification— a single 
basis for, total inclusion by, and mutual exclusion a among, the. classes. 
classifying societal situations, the ‘S-theory offers at the first 


the basis of their chief components,—time, ‘space, people, and their char- 7 


acteristics." At the second level of subclasses, the single basis of the 
onent yiel< ‘the uantic classes. . For the third through the ‘fifth levels, : 
po y q g 
single basis i is s provided for each in the three aggregative scripts, ‘which are 
To: prove total inclusion requires every single societal situation that 
ever has been, or ever will be, recorded must fall i into some class provided — oe 


a by the S- theory. Ifa single unclassifiable situation is found, the theory i is 


= pr roven i inadequate. Thus far among the fifteen hundred photostated situations — 

a repre. esentatively culled from the p postwar - literature of all the social sciences, 0 
ae 0 one single situation has been found unclassifiable by its components and g quan-— a 
} a tics. This is the scientific test that a theory must fit a// the facts in its field. — :.* 


Of course, the sample of 1500 situations needs to be greatly enlarged, and a 
10 Committee « on the Course, Report to the American Sociological Society,” 
J. Educ. Sociol., Sept. 1933, 80-82. 
"a 1 Division into either more or fewer classes of components is possible and was extensi ively 
tried out by us. Thus, calling space an environmental indicator, and using T, J, and P only, Be 4 
Ss unsatisfactory. Using “ money’ ’ and using “desire” for fifth components was tried, but ¥ 


— 
— 
ee 
itt: 
enadeter- 
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estigators accumulated this lin 


“characteris 


be classified | by, the $-theory, | but whether each situation will be identically 
by different Persons. This is the question. of reliability for r which 


agr ‘eement were 
‘exclusion of of the classes, in addition to verbal logic, the 


> 
test of ‘reliability reported above i is a scientific proof. Here 
= samples independently analyzed by other investigators and 
needed to make this 


Rules has been the operations of the 
nother scientific technic for determining the degree ¢ of mutual | exclusion — 


Anot! 


two classes i is to determine their correlation. For systems of concepts, the * 
rapidly grow ing field of factor analysis of intercorrelation 1 tables contributes 3 
.. ‘s technic for resolving correlated, and hence overlapping, classes into un- 
correlated, or independent, “factors.” suggestion of this may be noted 
a here in reporting that the entire S-theory has been reduced to geometric 
formulation asa a sheaf of ve vectors | in societal » n-dimensional s space. (A vector 
is a a directed line, i. e., a line whose. e length and angle v with some | reference 
dine’ is given). In this formulation, a a zero exponent denotes, a point in ay 


; an exponent of on e denotes a Tine i in n-space; an e exponent of two 


vectors, sects, and of points on them, and 


others have used the concept of social in analogical way. 


= 
ace. 
cory. 
eory. 
Summary. Upon delimiting the field of sociology as those 
teristics common to all classes of social phenomena, and upon taking as the Bes ae 
unit of observation “‘a situation” specified as any unitary, quantifiable set 
societal data, as ‘ ‘S-theory”” -sketehed i in this paper which offers a 
system of concepts. This theory is summarized i in the formula 


=(T; 1; PY. The/twelve distinctive “concepts of this’ theory, and 
Picirim Sorokin, Social. Mobily, Chap. I, New York, 192 


OF 


a> 


cult to conceive of an unclassifial population 
mit is difficult to is not time, space, 
- = = tis di h at is not tim ] in- Vy 

ee 

6d parallelogram. (It may he cosine of an angle.) In gen jons respectively in es 

we 

| 

: 


« classes of t this system ar by a four- digit 


. _“quantic’” number comprised of the exponent on the four components of 

_ situations, , namely, the ¢ components 's of time, space, p people, and their char q 
acteristics. As these exponents vary from tol, , to 2, situations are: 
@ temporally classed. into those involving statics, , change, or forces; (b) 
Pee ‘classed i 1 into si situations involving qualitative, quantitative, or correlated 


characteristics; © ‘spatially classed ‘into no spac 


q 


population, or groups. Every situation has 
further formula which classifies and describes the situation in 
Among the suggestions of the p possible utility of this system it is noted 
- (a) it develops s symbols for qualitative phenomena which bring them . 
within the r¢alm of exact mathematical procedures, within certain limits; 
ies (b) it develops an interaction matrix which is believed to be the most im- _ 
- portant tool that has been sharpened to date for exact analysis of the struc- 
= of human groups; (c) it develops a a comprehensive classification | of 
4 societal data, ‘the c classes of of | which are 100 percent t inclusive : and 97 7 percent 


Towards verification of this S-theory, the general tests of truth of internal 


istency and of external correspondence to the facts were applied. Zs i 
erna sladediaianaien tested by three technics: (a)a reliability technic 
97 percent | of agreement when independent analysts classified 500 4 
nations into their ¢ eir quantic numbers; . (b) a ‘geometric. technic ¢ of formulat-— 
g the w hole theory, or system of sociological « concepts, as a consistent 
of vectors in an »-dimensional space; .and (c) a paraphrasing technic 
uccessfu 87 percent of the current sociological concepts 
ito S-theo y formulas, to determine the extent of the consistency of the | . 


F. External correspondence to the facts was tested by the finding that ot out 


oft 1500 situations, representing ; data from all of the social sciences, not one 
was s found which could not be classified and assigned a quantic number, = 


or 
ay 
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DATA VE ERSUS HIS 

Duke University 


OMEWHAT over a year ago, in n the | ‘Postscript” "to the ume of 


his Social and Cultural Dynamics, P.. A. Sorokin coke de followin 


crises of it its life . is the: crisis of a ‘Sensate culture, now in its overripe stage, 
rn World ‘during the last five. centuries. 
It is also the crisis of a scadenanal (capitalistic) society associated with it. In this _ a 
sense we are experiencing one of the sharpest turns in the historical road, a turn as» ai 


great as is any of the other few made by the Graeco-Roman and W estern cultures i ine 


We are seemingly between two epochs . ee . We are living, thinking, and acting 
at the end of a brilliant six-hundred- -year- rlong ‘Sensate day. ... The night of the 


Bi transitory period begins to loom before us and the coming generations, perhaps — 
3 their nightmares, frightening shadows, and heart-rending horrors. _ Beyond it, 


men “of t 
sz his forecast was prese d as emerging out of 
forth in n the preceding th three volumes. Many critical analyses. 
methods and conclusions have : already been published, but it may be © 


= instructive to examine 1 more : closely some of of his deductions from his s statisti- 
cal data. In certain fields, these data are unprecedently comprehensive. — 


> 


2 represent a large investment of research funds. If social science is _ 
to obtain the maximum possible benefit fr from 1 this work, it is important ¢ that ! 


the published ‘results be subjected to searching c criticism. The present 
ie analysis will not attempt to go into the methods whereby the categories > 
were defined and the data tabulated. Rather, it will be concerned with — 


“4 The Sensate Variables. On page 630 of Volume | ‘Tl, yn a 


summary chart: entitled “Movement | of Eight Sensate Variables.” The 
this. chart a t are not § assembled in Sorokin’s text, and for one of the 
iables the data have not hitherto been published. He has courte- 


ously supplied ther missing material, and Table 1 has been compiled. 


: een compi 
averages scouting from ‘Table 1 have’ been in | Chart 1! 
This summ: 

in relation to the pr 


cent about 250 B.C. 


With these properly, be included the data for 
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Happiness 
Empiricism 


31 


Orn. 


7 


Determinism 
Nominalism 

Tem 

Singularism— 


nN 


156) 344] 3 


19.5\38. 9/43. 0138. 638.6) 622. 


Variables 


ets 


Singularism 


108 98 | 296 


Data supplied by Prof. Sorokin. 


p. After remaining at zero until pr 1000 A.D., it has 1 risen in a 
es sof spurts, with a a two-century wave-length, toalittleover 45 percent 
ns are pertinent. (a) The current “Sen- — 4 
sate’ * curve has been rising for over 900 years, as compared with less than ae 3 
is _ 400 years for the previous wave. (b) Up to 1926, tl the present | curve (sum- a l 
| Eek Sorokin’ s eight Sensate te variables) has : shown 1 no evident tendency 
to turn downward. (c) The curve at present is | about two points lower 
~ than its peak i in classical times. (d) If the pres present curve should turn down- 


the t of the ancient wave, it should require 


| 
|| 
| 
| to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to 
ii | §00| 400 300 200 100] 0 | 100 | 200 300 400 §00 | 600 700 | 
489 | 64) 46 50) 43) 33) 1] 7) 
} = 4 ag) 19) 15 22 24, 2 7 25 
‘| 46 52} 32) 36 491 8 
225 | 33) $6] $0) 53) 40) 8) 
| 
800 | 900 | 1000] 1100| 1200] 1300] 1400] 1500] 1600} 1700/1800} 1900 
1200 | 1300 | 1400 | 1500 | 1600 | 1700 | 1800 | 1900 192000 eal 
Empiricism | of 8] 14] 13] 17] 7] 16] 30] 37] 43 
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Percentages 


Ideational sis 
100 1000 1 
at least « goo years for a fully ‘ “Ideational” civilization to be r stablished. 
For | no century during: the 2 2500 years have the “Sensate variables” 
as much as 50 percent of the « current modes of thought. 
a. the terms “Sensate” and “Ideational” suggest, the two basic types oe: 
= with which Sorokin is concerned are differentiated chiefly by their 


me ethods of seeking truth. The crucial characteristics of the Sensate culture 


| se eem to be that i it is empirical in method and materialistic 1 in philosophy. 
That is to say, tl the Sensate mentality, in its search for truth, trusts to the — 
idence e of the s senses, with telescopes, eenetoyte: and other instruments RAs: 
ct ensions of the sense organs (II: Being” concerned with 
senses, the Sensate mentality holds the ultimate reality i is matter, 
nd that spiritual or immaterial phenomena a seiatie the _ of the 


“motion: of particles « of matter (II: 18 


the. phenomena, materializes everything, even the 

_ like the human soul, seeks for the material substratum , the material motive in 

“every ane reduces man to the class of inorganic, or organic, m material 


in to Sorokin’s data, the ancient wave 
= References in parentheses are in every case to the 


ie Reflected by the Average of Sorokin's “Eight Sensate Variables 5 
periods are labeled according to Sorokin’s 
| 

— 
—_ 

. 

All of the other c aracteristics of the Sensate culture 
these two from the o ther six Sensate variables. Chart 2 it 
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_ method. The \ wave rising for the past nine centuries is primarily — 


in method and 1 only very subordinately ma materialistic i in I 
HART T 2. » AND 


Pi 


a 


Idl-iSen- 
nl | stcisate 
500 500 100 100 1200 1800 15001900 


at least 1: 19 different places in these three volumes, Sorokin reiterates 


one form or another his denial of the existence of any “perpetual n main linear 


trend in history and most of the social processes.’ ” This denial is crucial .. 
v0 

his whole conception of cultural changes as consisting in fluctuations which — 
not moving in any constant direction. But suppose that: we divide t the 


2500 years covered by his data into five e periods o of 500 years s each, that we 
sm 


ii 


and that w wet 


A.D, to 1900 A.D. 


h 


— 

Examination of this tabulation shows that, between ‘each two of these 5 500- 


year periods, the difference between the ei empiricism : 1 and materialism indexes 

has: increased 2 at | least 8. ° Points, an nd n not more than 13. 3.6 points. This i is i 


pra 


a 


2 
14 
hen tabulate the differences as In Table 2. 
‘Tasie 2, Averace Vauues or Empiricism AND MATERIALISM BY SOO-YEAR PERIODS 
clearl 
— 


alled a 
is continuous the period for which Sorokin presents 
- data. In the present writer’ ’s judgment, this one trend is sufficient to nullify ae = 


_Ideational | 4 ariables. contrasted with Senate meaty in Soro 


ha? 


Com from Sorokin, x 3) 
Systems of Truth 


“pat 
_\ 


Ideational 
"| Taeatdonal Triump ant 


for ‘ other seven varia 


percent remain ed at that point from about 650 A.D. to 950 A.D. 


Ideationalism, in other words, became totalitarian. All other ty pes of 


thought disappeared from the record. As far as ‘Sorokin’ s data indicate, 


% the truth of faith” ‘established a dictatorship 0 over men’s minds in - eon 


Consideration -year trend colithic flints, to -Solutrean blades, to 
polished stone, to copper, bronze and iron tools and recently to high- powered machine tools, — 


or the twenty-thousand year trend from unwritten tradition to modern printing, makes it A: 
clearly evident that Sorokin’s inability to discover at any —_ time trends in human culture is a — 


“major souce of distortion i in his conclusions. 


— 
— 
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practically no place among the systems of truth-seeking in the 3rd century : 
B.C, , when the ancient Sensate wave was at its crest. . As the Sensate wave 


began to subside, mysticism rose to command $7 percent of the trut 

+ aie activity in th ‘the 3rd c century A. D . Revela lation of truth from sourc 


nt, t 


“these indicators. T his i is shown i in | 


period. Sore 
ant” p antes 


Fea, _ more valid than mere sensation, but that it gives ‘the: e supreme place to re- 
ae vealed truth. Reason becomes a tool of faith; to o disagree - with faith would © 


be “fom as sinful (II: 25). It was this system of truth- seeking which 


near zero in the frst A. De to a 


their tabulations, Sorokin’ assistants failed to 
religious rationalism a and what he calls idealistic rationalism. The latter 


ax 3 regards reason as supre me, with faith and sensory experience in subordinate 
positions. Chart 3 show 


ren nate 
har ows the fluctuations of these two kinds of rationalism r z 
_ combined, as weil as fluctuations in mysticism. : 


ae * Tt has been shown n from Sorokin’ s own data that the ancient ‘ ‘Sensate” 


period | was fundamentally ‘different i in 1 character from the modern ‘ ‘Sen- 
sate. hat a about the two ‘ “Ideational” “periods which he discusses? 
Although he devotes hundreds ‘of pages to the medieva al “‘Ideational” = a" 
_ period, he gives only one nine-line paragraph to the ‘ “Tdeational Phase « a 
Greek Mentality. ue Pherein he asserts that “E ‘before the ‘fifth century B.C | 


the theory of truth v which dominated in Greece was the ‘religious nse mage | 


- cal truth 0 of faith, , supplemented by subservient reason, and by the truth 
of senses” (I: 61). But in that ““Ideational” period from 580 to 500 B. B.C. 


- Sorokin’s own data show that empiricism was four fifths as high as for an 
; century in the ancient Sensate period (II: 31). Materialism was at its pea 
higher than at any other time in the entire 2500 years studied (II: 188). 


ae, Mysticism, so prominent in Sorokin’s s data from the first century onward, 

not appear at all before 400 B. 3.c. Like the two ‘ ‘Sensate” eriods, the 
two “‘Ideational” eras also are not homogeneous in characte 


Idealistic Variables. ‘In addition to the Sensate and Ideational weet 


culture, Sorokin recognizes a third basic Idealistic, 


__ he cites two examples, the Greek in 500 to 300 B.c., and the Scholastic in 
1100 to A.D. He puts much on he cascatial identity of these 


ominated during the “ideatioral trium- Rati 
that religious rationalism regards logic as 
if _ whe 
| 
| 
— 
13 


SOROKIN' DATA VS. HI HIS CONCLUSIONS 
certain significa indexes o of ‘the > periods, 


100-1300 A.D 


Ethics of love al: 485) pe 
Other Ethics of Principles 
Ethics of Happiness (II: 


_ In other words, the ancient Greek Idealistic period stressed the ethics of a 
3 hanes primarily, the ethics of principles secondarily, and the ethics of _ 
Jove not at all; while t the Scholastic period stressed the e ethics of f love over- 
_ whelmingly a and the ethics of principles in in a minor way. The Greek period 
was strongly skeptical and only” slightly 1 mystical; the Scholastic w: was em- 
ms -_ phatically mystical and not at all skeptical. The Greeks c ultivated the 
kind of rationalism which challenged all things and sought by free eer 
Tectual i inquiry to find truth; the Scholastics rested all their reasoning t 


authority of Aristotle and the Bible 


ot not be the system of idealistic rationalism but a kind of dictatorial system a 
. The Idealistic culture with the Idealistic forms of its ‘main. aspects, Be. | 


The high level of economic conditions in such (an overdeveloped S Sensate) society (ot 


in art” the rath. century B.c. to modern times, showing three. 
” (Sensate) and two Phrcrseeyeiael waves. The Visual in the chart i is 


— 
tabulation 
TABLE . Inpices or Greek AND Scuotastic Ipeauistic Periops 4 
— 
— 
The Idealistic culture Aard/y ever follows directly the Sensate culture....This 
— 
| periods of the disintegration of social and cultural systems are regularly 
marked by the emergence of... revolutionary schemes . . . utopias of a disinte- 4 
_ What factual foundation underlies the words have italicized—“*hardly 
periods are followed by an “Idealistic” phase. If this chart is trustworthy, 
Sorokin’s words “usually,” etc., really mean “in two or at most three cases.” 
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But are Sorokin’ s art curves reliable? He offered us in 


way of statistical tests of the reliability of his in i sewn a 
to coefficients of reliability i isa comparison of of ‘two studies of Italian art, 
Se both ma made under his direction, one i in Prague : and one in Cambridge. The Ms : 
Prague study, shows the highest peak of sensuality at about 1840; the Cam- 

“bridge : study shows the highest | peak of sensuality about 1675 with a sharp ee 


drop about 1800. to the lowest point since 1350. The | here is 
test of the reliability of his art t indicators is is ‘comparison 
two different s¢ series. On page 421 of volume 1, he gives s the | percentage of 
‘‘sensualization’ anc _‘spiritualization’ in their extreme and, therefore, 
unquestionable form,” Europe. On pas Page 427 of the same volume, 
he gives the Percentage of ero erotic nudity- —presumably sensualism i in an a 
extreme form, in Europe. The for the ‘16th to the 2oth centuries, 


= Erotic Nudity To. 8 I 


_ The two series ought to show the same ti trends if Sorokin’s data ai are re reliable, ie 
_ ‘bee the first index reached i its s peak i in the 18th century, and declined a 
third by the 20th. The second index was highest in the 20th century, hav- 


ing waren 13 percent over the 19th while the other index lost 18 percent. - 


| 


bia 
two  seyles to off i into one another; a 


is fair nc therefore, that we have statistically satis- 
-& ients of reliability on on these art ratings, we can safely decline 
to be pee i: Sorokin’s chart of long-time | waves in the m main aly 
art. But that bit of evidence is rejected, what support do his 
generalizations about “hardly ever,’ ” “usually, and ‘regularly” r rest? His 
inquiry into systems of truth and of social relationships takes him back — an 
only to the 8th century B. c.— all cases only to the 6th century B.c. 


years to which he ~~ 


given i intensive study. Judging | from that chart, , he has covered one “Sen- — 


sate” wave and the e beginning of of a second, with a single ‘ 
trough | between. The probable error 
items is rather high. 
Basic Characteristics of the “T deational” Culture, stron 
_ marked preferences for the Ideational and the Idealistic cultures as co 
pared with the Sensate. For hes states that in art and literature, 


tain important types of art consisten S 
s that allegorical figures o onsistently. On page 
= a cures of Vi page 250 of Vol 


culture) ‘to the earthly lows of the empirical pare = 
to Sorokin’s data, empiricism—the “truth of the s senses” — 
ee. to zero at about 600 A.D. and remained there until 1000 a.p. From 100 | 
to 1500, the ideational systems predominated over empirical. What 


were the characteristics of those centuries? 
One might, perhaps, suppose t that the “Ideational” would ‘the age 
of the gre great philosophers. Sorokin’s data show that such a conclusion would 
be false. His assistants have rated the Euro-American | philosophers of 
a past 2500 years on a scale of I to 12 points. (Il: 635-712) . The number ¢ 


_ outstanding philosop mans per century, thus rated, is shown in Table 4. _ 


= 


TABLE 4. 500 B.C. TO 1900 A.D 


Rated 7 to entury | Rated 7 to Rated 7 to 


12 Points | Points | Ending Points 


88 


C.. (3005 


8 


= a. 


8 


| 


The * ‘Ideational” ’ period from 600 to 1000 A.D. shows a total of 1 o 


philosopher | for Europe as a whole, compared 


period 500 to to 100 B. B.c. in Greece and Rome alone. Not one mathematical 

_ discovery wa was recorded i in all the “ Ideational” > 400 years, while 20 were 
recorded between 500 and 100 B.c. Sorokin’s data seem to indicate that B 

“religious not the mental method of the minds generally 


The really outstanding intellectual fea feature of the “Ideational” 5 


was for the century 20 200 to goo A. D. ‘is credited with 


6) 


my 


" three times as much material in the ae century of 1800 to 1900 as in all = ml ta 

the three ‘mystical centuries of Too to A.D. put together (II: 31) 


is the Ideational period a great epoch in art. Sc yrokin teed ‘the 


d “the long-distance des — 
he has traced “‘t 
— 
@: 
— 


music in Greece, Rome, one 
of tk ‘is recorded as in any one oak these countries 
y years $495 and 1 1130 a.v. In other words, the period ‘of the “Truth of 


‘Faith Triumphant” | was destitute of artistic culmination. Indeed, i in n his a 


tury, and carries his curves back no further than 950 . A.D. “Art itself, in 
Sores becomes for him a kind of Sensate s ‘symptom—particularly landscape ‘3 


the poverty al rat period is indicated 


_ fact that while the Western World produced 142 memorable yal 


- cording to his data, economic conditions at sain best between 600 ca 1000 


‘A.D. were hardly as good | as they were at their worst from 1500 to ol < 
The following table, summarizing some of Sorokin’ data for three Periods 


of 4oo yt years each, gives a a fair idea of the intellectual, artistic, t technological — 
ande economic achievements of the Ideational culture i in medieval 


Great philosophers 13 (Greece) | 1 (Europe) 53 (Euro-America) 
National blossoming (Greece) 14 Eng- 
Mathematical 
(Western world) 
_ Other inventions and dis- 
q Range in economic condi- “Almost fair” 


tions (France and Ger- 


3 


val 


The ‘starred figures are undoubtedly influenced by the which his- 
_-—-‘ torians possess for the past few ee but the comparisons between the medieval an 


An Alternative Interpretation. W han attempting at this place to adduce 4 
: any detailed proofs, it may be worth while to offer in brief summary an 

lternative interpreta ion of those arts of ‘Sorokin’ data which have 

ative interpretat those parts of Sor n’s data 


|) 
Bord 
eng 
port 
— 
— 
devel 
— Long 


service by attempting to the proposition that culture is 
oa in fundamental ways by the methods of of truth-seeking which dominate. - 


_ functional synthesis between all the others. The present writer —_—e 
advisable to recognize a fourth method—the nal or authoritarian. 
a Commonsense is a rough and informal use of all four metho ods—ser 


logical, intuitional, and traditional. The ideal procedur ould seem 


ores all methods | (as s science e seeks to perfect the empirical, logic 


= 


cultural consequences have been momentous. The “intellectual leadership = 


Ps ece was | ationalistic method, with a sub- G3 


These 


methods were outstandingly successful as compared 


revious commonsense and traditional methods . As a resuit, | technolog; 
> 
engineering, communication, wealth-p production, and political organizati 
oe showed rapid spurts of development; mankind made an epochal foray 


ward the conquest of the material world. The overdevelopment i 
ism without adequate counterbalance ; and integration with other methods 


led to skepticism and to that desperate to unrational which 
val European intellectual leadership was dor 


forms. The of i interest the i inner the 


Pe way t to ‘spiritual pioneering which was needed to redress the intellectual _ 


balan Far fr from being ar an n epoch of triumph, these } Middle Ages i in ‘Enrope 


the task of mastering the physical world but also upon its problem of ex 


-ploring and taking fuller possession of the world of the mind. = 


“ 


modern Euro- American age is characterized, ‘its intellectual 
leadership, by: a development « of empiricism n far greater than any t the world 


- has previously seen. The conquest of the material world has been Sere gl 


with greater success than at any preceding period. ‘This. swift and anne B57. oar 


has thrown | our — life dangerously out of balance. 


Sorokin recognizes three basic -methods— —the empirical (sensory), the ra 
tionalistic (logical) and the mystical (intuitional), with the idealistic a as a an 


IN’S DATA VS. HIS CONCLUS 
— — 
in various epochs have been domi-_ 
ense, but intellectual lea 
— 
ie 
| 
= 


oes a a materialistic point of of v view v has become me ra aeons and hes 


‘Ther resources for a well rounded view w and for a 
integrated approach to reality are more adequately 


a: 


than at any y previous period. Our scientific method is beginning to carry — 
aM us beyond the senses. The structure of the atom is now conceived in terms" 
i mathematical equations rather than i in terms: of sensory images. T he 
reality of intuition Orthodox x laboratory 
ee psychologists in in various countries have carried out t experiments v s which have 
conv 
it plays an important part in creativity.® Other beyond 
the senses ate under way in various places. 
velopment of empiricism is obviously out of adjustment with 
ow 
progress s of the other methods of truth- n-seeking. involves 
tensions which have ominous possibilities. However, Sorokin s data offer 


aca 


a Ev ven n conceding all the p points Hare’ stimulating. criticism, the main 
— a of Dynamics still stand because, in spite of his rearrangement of my 


— 


a and modification of my snterpretatson, he arrives at results essentially Sauer 


: : propositions oft my alk and so leave the essentials of m y theory untouched. “4 
this sense, his criticism reinforces rather than destroys it. ~ Posed for the reasons. 
Sa follow, I do not see any need to concede even these secondary points. ee 
Biases criticisms are of two kinds: one group aims to y show error in my yconclusions 
_ and the unreliability of my data; the other expresses the critic’s tastes and wishes a 
_ rather than any blunder on my part. . The second group can now be dealt with — 
ie briefly. Professor Hart believes in a linear trend and expects the next phase of our 


culture to be Idealistic rather than Ideational, as i is my he criticises 


cle anne by Professor 


* 


we 


q 4 al truth with the empirical. _ 
| sterialicm ac a philosophy bas been 
| 
| 
| cult 
& 
— 
| 
— 
— table 


Pe living given t by Hart in his table. This means that i in such cases the statistical cri- an 


ON. 


ay 
to give a of the next form of our culture. In many 
ae places throughout my volumes, (e.q., on pages 504, 668 of Vol. I and 117, 180, 
| 207 of V ol. Il), Iam careful to stress that r my prognostications are buta guess. Ww hen 


"governments alter, ig alter into the contrary species to what were 
and not into one like their former.’ ” (Politics, 1316a.) The same appears to be . 


- prevalent rule in the succession of Ideational, Idealistic, and Sensate types of cul- _ 
f ture. If, however, Hart’ ’s guess comes true, Ic can — be = because, as I indic ed : 


est and least desirable. Again I do not want or personal tastes. 
my preference is for Idealistic and not Ideational culture, a word can be said in 
defence of the latter. Since by its very nature Ideational culture is all ; inner and 
charismatically | collective and anonymous, it naturally does not yield as great a num- 
ber of individual philosophers, thinkers, artists, or as great a number of — 

iscoveries and inventions, or as high a ‘standard of Sensate living, as Sensate cul-— a 

: ture, mainly external, does. Ideational cultural values, being inner, are not for an 

exhibition in a Sensate “World’s Fair” and do not pile high statistical indexes for 

z those who use th e above criteria to measure the value of a culture. And yet, so far 


culture one of the most magnificent forms of culture, a majestic snow peak ac 
sible only to a few, and possibly uncomfortable as a settled dwelling for most of us. 
In addition, besides a great art and literature, the Mediaeval Ideational culture 
sat created Christianit . the backbone, the heart and soul, of Western culture, the _ 
very condition of the possibility of later Sensate culture itself. Subtract Christianity . 
‘from Western culture and it becomes unthinkable, not to say impossible. The | 
= weight | of this single creation of Ideational culture is likely to be greater than that a 
of almost all the philosophers, artists, scientific discoveries, and Sensate planes a e 


teria of the e value ofa culture used by my critic are and n mis- 


that my two periods of Ideational, Idealistic and Senente 
aa geneous; that, contrary to my claim, there is a linear trend of growth of empiricism 
eee in the course of time when compared with the movement of materialism; and, finally - 

Coca that some of my data, like the Cambridge- Prague | picture data, are unreliable. ‘i 
; Despite the ingenuity of the procedures used by the critic, he has hardly suc- “he i 
ceeded | in making his points. ‘First, even his rearranged | data (see especially his 

ri tables and saat 1 and 2) show a rise and decline of Sensate and Ideational waves ee ; 

uf practically during the same centuries and in the same manner as they aregivenin 

; — Dynamics. ‘This means that instead of demolishing my conclusions, he reinforces — et 
them and modifies the secondary details only. Second, he hardly succeeds even in 

the modification of these secondary details. The point is that his tables and charts 


~ are obtained by a a Jogically and statistically impermissible manipulation of my a 
and by procedures which the critic himself, as a good statistician, would scarcely — 


_ if they were used by somebody else. 4 Table 1 | can serve as an — a 


: 
— 
a 4 
sth. 
— 


a hens and their. averages as an integral index of the mane ement ‘of 
ee forms of culture. Meanwhile, each of the percentages of each of these variables i is 
a computed in my work i in a logical set of the rival currents of thought: ‘materialism — a on 

in a set of Idealism and mixed theories, all three currents being equal to 100 percent; - a 
empiricism in a set of rationalism, mysticism, fideism, scepticism, criticism 

Se _ five again being equal to 100 percent; nominalism in a set of realism and conceptual- 5: 

_ ism, and so on. Each of these percentages is meaningful and valid only in regard to  : 
the rival currents of the same set; and it is incommensurable and meaningless > il ; 
ea itis confronted with a a petcentage of a variable from another set. For this reason, 

_ the percentages of different sets cannot be thrown into one heap and their averages _ 

a given as something meaningful, as Hart attempts to do. Likewise, the variables of oe: 
_ different sets cannot be confronted with one another for a any y meaningful conclusion =. 
as Hart does in regard to empiricism and materialism and several other variables. . 

i elementary consideration is sufficient to make void practically all — 

oe critical conclusions of Hart because they all are based upon this fallacious procedure. ‘e vey 

_ Therefo re, if ih this way, he reaches the conclusions that empiricism vs. ‘materialism 
__ steadily grows, that the spectra of the Greco-Roman and the Western Ideational, — 

or Sensate, or Idealistic cultures are nonhomogeneous, the fault is not mine but 


is a renule of the defective procedure he has used Woes the movement of empiri- 


in its proper setting, it ‘shows ‘that none of them moves linearly; likewise, each of 
est the Sensate  frariables and their nearest variety rise rises in both periods of Sensate x 
culture and declines in both Ideational periods; the same is true of the Soaed 
a _and Idealistic variables. In this sense, both periods of either Sensate, or Idealistic : 
Me or Ideational culture are homogeneous and display a similar spectrum. If my critic” 
4 had shown that the given Sensate or Ideational or Idealistic variable, or (what is 
i important) its closest variety, were behaving itself quite differently i in both periods 
of Sensate or Ideational or Idealistic culture, then his thesis that both periods of | 
_ the same culture are nonhomogeneous v would have been prov ed. With his procedure - 
he does not prove anything; his fig 
a prove anything; his gures are just meaning ess oe 
__ The above disposes of the main points of Hart's criticism. There remains to — 
mentioned several additional errors of my critic. Such, for i instance, is his excessively 
cut and dried delimitation of the periods of domination of a given type of culture — 
without any consideration of the immediately preceding and following pestnds. ‘ 
a In his Table : 3 on Idealistic culture, he takes the 500-300 B.c. and 1100-1300 A. D. 
periods as as if Idealistic culture : abruptly rose in 500 B.C. OF 1100 A.D. and as ; sbeupely oe 
ended in 300 B.c. or 1300 a.D. As a matter of fact, the process of rise and decline 
a of each type of culture is gradual and in no way ‘coincides with these dates: . 
Greek Idealistic period began to rise in the sixth century B.c. and was about ended 
around the middle of the fourth century. The western Idealistic period began to- 
F x ward the end of the twelfth century and lasted well beyond ‘age Ww hen this — 


_ the movement of most of the vatiables studied in Dynamics, ond they are several — 
times more numerous than those | given in Hart’s table, as well as those given in his 
- table, becomes apparent; the two compared Idealistic — appear to be homo- : 
‘ae empiricism, or cseadaliaah: or mysticism, or ethics of love, from the total oo 
-stellation i in which it is given, and without consideration of the nearest substitute 


— 
| 
| 
ae 
rest 
mat 
bein 
men 
only 
— 
| 


the meaning of this « or that For instance, points out in the Greek 


- Ideational period of 580° to 560 B.c., materialism, a Sensate v variable, was higher 
4 than at any time during the 2500 years studied, while j in the Mediaeval Tdeational — 
other In this way, he triumphantly the ‘nonhomo- 
-_ geneity of the ancient and modern Sensate or Micetionsl or Idealistic phases 


tistical accident” of only one name (Thales) being known for that period and aM e- 
even his system of truth, _ though formally nearest to empiricism, was really of a a 
_ mixed form. For these reasons, the figure of 100 percent of empiricism cannot be — 
ign - (taken's at ‘its face value. Such a warning is well corroborated by the fact ‘that the BS... 
ae -percentage of empiricism falls to a mere 28 percent in the next period, 560-540 
a and to a mere 10, 9, and 6 percent for the periods, 540-520-500 B.c. Considering 
: that the sixth century B.c. was not Ideational but rather a century « of transition 
_ from the Ideational to the Idealistic phase of Greek culture, this means that empiri-_ ‘ 
_cism in that century was only at a little higher level (19 percent for the sixth and 


: fifth centuries B.C.) than i it was in 1 the modern period of transition from the Medieval 


century a.D.). In both cases, it tends to rise as we pass from the Idealistic to the 4 
_ Sensate phase and to decline as we pass from the Sensate to the Ideational phase. 46 
q On the other hand, rationalism as a rival system of truth was at 80 percent in the ; 
sixth | century—higher than at any other century except the eighth a.p. This fact 
alone makes the sixth | century '.c. Ideational-Idealistic and does not permit one i 
to regard it as Sensate in its system of truth. When both of these currents, empiri- _ 
ism and rationalism, are considered i in ‘their relative strength (19 and 80 percent 
; respectively), the spectrum of the system of truth of the sixth century appears as ig 
_ far from being Sensate as it could be and essentially similar to that of the modern — 
transitional period from Ideational to Idealistic (of the twelfth century) | with = 


_ tionalism and its substitute, mysticism, _ occupying 81 percent and empiricism 
_ occupying 14 percent. Such i is the real situation when the matter is preety con” 
sidered. Such a picture is very different from that sketched by Hart. 


The same can be said of materialism i in both periods. ‘One hundred petcent of 


being known. In addition, Thales’ “Nature-philosophy’ was a as much materialis- 

tic as idealistic. For these and other reasons, clearly explained in my work (II: 191), 

,. this 1co percent of materialism i in that period must be discounted. Wh hen | poll 
ment of idealism and materialism, and especially, mechanistic materialism as the a 
oy only genuine kind of materialism, is taken with all the necessary considerations . 

(see IT: 183 ff.), there is not the slightest doubt that mechanistic materialism i is 
am in both periods of Ideational and Idealistic phases, rises with the rise of the 
~ Sensate phase in both cases, and declines with the decline of the Sensate phase. © 

On the other hand, Idealism declines with the rise of the Sensate phase in both cases 3 

and rises and stays high in both Ideational periods. In secondary points, and in 


oad riods, , but no sound investigator or of sociocultural phenomena can expect an identity 


of any homogeneous movements in all theirdetails, 


e What I said of empiricism-rz -rationalism, or materialism- idealism, can be said 
al 


I the other variables used by: my critic to show the | no homogeneous character of 


ate 


ve 


“ie 
_ 
y table (II: 29) for the period 580-560 B.c., empiricism indeed gives 
— 
Bx 
Ba 
— 
— 


‘ 


a both periods of the three types of culture. He one es that PR an ls 
ie crude treatment of each of the variables torn from their total setting and with a 


. 2S disregard | of practically all the relevant conditions which one should con- 


sider and which are clearly pointed out in my work. When this is done, the hor 
geneity of the periods is scarcely a matter of doubt. 
as _ The next error ¢ of Hart i is his assumption of strict periodicity i in the succession Sb 
and duration of each of the main types of culture. From the fact that the ancient _ 
_ Sensate phase lasted in its decline goo years, he assumes that its modern phase must 
also last goo years. From this “assumption, he concludes | that my diagnosis i is un- 
warranted that we are at the beginning of the end of the present phase of S “oll 


culture, For my part, n nowhere i in Dynamics do I make an assumption of the exist- _ 


ence of such a periodicity. In the fourth volume of my work, I shall show that, ex- 


oo cept for the purely conventional cultural phenomena like New Year’s Day, Chris 
wt ca mas Day, one ’s birthday and the like, most of the sociocultural processes do not 


have any strict periodicity “measured i in the terms of present astronomical time. 


ional of Greek the sixth century B.C.’ 
_ the phenomenon is so certain no further hammering at it is s necessary for fanyone 
who has studied the mentality of the period i in question. eat 
There remains now only the accusation of the unreliability of my data as illus- 
trated by the  Cambridge-Prague : studies of pictures. Here his conclusions are wrong, 
ata, 
but also are wrong because of the figures he gives. In the Prague ‘study, . ‘the highest 
a7 of sensuality of the pictures i is not 1840 as he says, but the period 1 JOO-1751; 
in the Cambridge study it falls i in the period 1651-1700 (l: : 373). The discrepancy 
thus is not “about 165 years” ’ but only about 50 years at the most. Considering — 
that the number of pi le res 
not entirely the same, such a a‘ “discrepancy” is not a ‘discrepancy at all but rather 
I a remarkable mutual corroboration. It entitles us to the conclusion that the peak - 
a sensuality was somewhere around 1700 or in the period 1651-1751. What is onl 
more important is that both studies do not leave the slightest doubt that the per- 
centage of sensual pictures was very low in the Ideational and Idealistic centuries 
4g the Middle Ages; and both show that it began to rise with the rise of the Sensate _ 
_ phase of our culture. In these most important respects, there is not the slightest | 
Perhaps: for a partisan o of a “misleading exactness,’ ’ the results 
the peak of Sensateness in the pictures studied was reached in the period 1651- 1751, 
or that Sensateness was very low in the pictures of the centuries from the tenth to a 
the fourteenth and then to rise in centuries, may y appear some- 


are import 


ie No more fortunate i ismy critic in his claim of a , ol concerning t the a 

ment “of ‘ “the ex extremely sensual” pictures and those with “erotic nudity.” ye If one 

glances even at the figures reproduced by Hart, one can see that both variables 

_ move : similarly in the sixteenth, seventeenth, ‘eighteenth, and the nineteenth _ 


a 
x. turies. Only in the twentieth century is their movement different. ‘Such results dis- 


is 
|) 
| 
aoe | » ae till less is such a periodicity present in the duration of each phase of each o = 828 the 
ae three types of culture. As Professor Hart does not give any reason for his assump- : J a. of t 
‘tion, his conclusion, that would require at least goo years for a fully Ideational 
if 
| | 
to “the misleading preciseness. (See A. C stem of Positive Philosophy, tr. 
Martineau, Vol. I: 30.) Both results ant in their cognitive value in 


play much more a similarity of movement much | more 
mutual support than discrepancy. If the “discrepancy” of the twentieth ‘century a 

were not present, the correlation would have been not only high but quite perfect. Mg 

: B _ The fact that it is not perfect does not show discrepancy, since no discrepancy a 

imputed to any high, though not perfect, association of two variables. 

But is the divergence of the movement of these two variables i in the twentieth / 
,. century a discrepancy i in any sense and a symptom of unreliability, as Hart con- 
tends? Certainly n not. He seems to forget that these two s series give the movement _ : 
- of two different variables, derived from different sets of pictures and dealing with | 
different phenomena. A picture may be ‘ ‘extremely sensual”’ (for instance, scene 


htt have a nude body which i is ascetic, ‘therefore ‘ “nonsensual. ” The : series s of “ 


~ of “erotic nudity’ had only pictures with naked human bodies. If the movement — 

of these different variables were even much more dissimilar than they are, even — a ae) 
_ then there would be no discrepancy or unreliability but only ; a different — a 
of the movements. When ; any two different variables show a ¢ dissimilarity of their 


“bility, as Hart nip Factually, the ‘similarity of the movement of both of | 

; is different but related variables is rather striking. Adequately understood, it = 
us that the percentage of both sensual and erotic pictures was about zero throughout " 
he Ideational and Idealistic centuries of the Middle Ages before. the 
century (see the figures for the centuries before the sixteenth in I: 409 ff.) ; 


both grew ‘parallel from the to the eighteenth centuries inclusive; ess 
- somewhat declined in the nineteenth century; finally, in the twentieth century the 

es percentage of the extremely sensual | pictures declined but (and this is the real _ E~ 
meaning of the data) the erotic form of sensuality, as perhaps the most extreme ms 


In his zealous but unsuccessful of and 
“gnats of unreliability,” Professor Hart missed “the elephant” of the fundamental - 
= = change in the field of painting told by these two and many | other variables. He also 
= missed the important phenomenon of an “erotization’ of ee told by egy 
figures of what he styles “‘a discrepancy.” 
‘Thess remarks take care of practically all the points of Hart’s They 
a4 explain why Ido not see any need to concede even any of the secondary points he — 


eae attacks, They seem to stand undemolished bya serious and well-intended attack. 


¥ close my comment with a word of profound respect for his labors, : 


COMMENTS ON PROFESSOR HART’S PAPER 
— 
4 
| 
= 


CHILDREN IN RELATION TO AGE AND 


In an earlier stody,! i in neighboring behavior, or 


7 interpersonal ‘relations ona ‘neighborhood basis, « of married women in 


* an industrialized urban ¢ community were analyzed, i it was found that 
the presence of children | was in some way associated with the practice of — 


neighborhood folkways among adult women.? Children themselves have 
; Zz called the universal neighbors. Marg aret Mead reports | that i in Somos 


Margaret M 


he relative freedom almost universally permitted to children i in 4 Fur 
borhood contacts, whether or not similar. freedom i ‘is accorded to adults, 


efflects the child’ s needs, c consciously ‘or unconsciously recognized, i in 


development. Bernard has shown how the child’s world expands 
—- outward from the home,’ a and Cooley has emphasized the importance in 7 ate 


our own society of the neighborhood in the formation of social ideals or — 


attitudes.® D. S. Hill has shown the relative importance of characters in the ; 


immediate environment as sources of ideals. Among | the 
cited 

lh 

me kinship contacts. | In our 1r society, the alternative is functional contacts, i 1. “4 


contacts based on common interests rather than on common neighborhood. 


The Present Problem. ‘The study here. reported w: was originally designed to 


determine if possible at ‘point in the child’s he becomes, 
* Read before the Missouri of Springfield, Mo., , April 1939. = 
ai “ae a “An Instrument for the Measurement of Neighborhood, with Experimental Applica- 
tions,” Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quart., September, 
correlation of neighborhood score women with | Proportion of 
five years of age or under was 
Coming of Age in New York, 1928. 
Margaret Mead Cooperation and Competition oneng Primitive Peoples, 


8 Social Organization, 32-50, New York, “1909. 
of Ideals by Urban Children, Soc. 0c. Prychol, 


| = 
|) 
act 
hE Thus, the little children among the Zufi “run in and out of neighbors’ ss ‘ol inst 
q he 
— 
ane 
ig phigh 
ig — 
soph 
his ent 
AY? 


what age, for example, ¢ 


_ world bounded by limits of choice rather than of propinquity? 


Feo res the original variable selected for analysis in connection 


ighborhood relationships, it it s soon became evident that socioeconomi 
sti 
therefore: slightly modified t to the ir in 
4s neighborhood and some analysis, ; admittedly inconclusive, of the rela- 
ae tive significance of each of these two masons i.e., age and socioeconomi 
The resul 1 
The resuli ts presented I here are are based ot on 1 the replies of 420 school boys an an 


Cc 
ty 


test construction to o these qu 

4 instrument for the measurement of neighborhood eo children. It soon 

ae became evident, however, that partly because the variable under considera 
tlon— “emancipation neighborhood,” or “attachment to 
a hood” "—was so nebulous, ordinary psychometric n methods were ‘not s suitable. 

_ Furthermore, the assumption of normality, or | even symmetry, in the 

distribution of the variable, which underlies the principles of test con- 

_ struction, proved t to -_ unwarranted in the present instance. Since, finally, 
the emphasis in the present study was not upon a clinical analysis of indi- 


Bese but rather ie mass trends, there seemed to be no necessity to 


an instrument. applicable to single c cases. Tf clinicians should find it~ 


desirable to have an instrument to measure . the variable u under considera- 


tion, it doubtless would be possible to construct one. In the absence of such | 

x need, no attempt was made to assign weights to ‘any y of the replies to all 


questionnaire n nor r to 0 calibrate the in instrument asa whole. 


- high school, one from a private high ue 12 oa one from 2 a group eeiniee 


Bice, sophomores. TI he : size of these several “samples an and the ag age dist distribution of 


Table 


— Sateu e due to Mr. G. V. H, Malone, of the John Burroughs School, St. Louis, 
Satin _ his enthusiastic cooperation in securing replies from the children of this school. 


me _™ Since socioeconomic status was not originally included as one of the variables 


= measurement of this variable was taken. The qualitative designation “middle 


class,” admittedly lacking in precision, is therefore used instead of a score based on a socio- 
metric scale. On the Chapin Social Status Scale (1933 edition), _ this s “n 


functional rather than on spatial factors? When does te come to live in a ie 


ed from the neighborhood in 
: 
7 4! 4 4 


| 


Total 


Grade echool 
Middle class 
high school 
Private school 


, m the middle class grade sc school and high school were <a 


aan In analyzing the ‘results, the reply which included ‘the largest 


“single g group was selected, s since ‘sampling errors would make less difference zi 


heret than i in the case of answers given by small proportions of children. For 


Question Iv I was: ‘Do you like the boys and girls in n your n neighbor. 


hood? Most or all—— — Many—— ome—— — Few or None—. ” The pres- 
.. nt analysis is based on the reply, “Most or all,” as representing the most Os. 
affirmative and as least likely te to be influenced a 


Al 


ties with ag age (Tables 2 and S)s but there were few definitive, i.e., consistent F 
= d clearcut breaks at any age grouping here studied. The chin exception - 
o this was found in questions 10 and 11. The children of 17 and over showed 


a sharp decline in neighborhood attachment as measured by the proportion a 


7 


who would uld feel bad if if their r parents moved away to to another neighborhood rh 
_ However, r, this trend r may reflect a socioeconomic rather than a an age factor, 7 


= when socioeconomic s status was held constant, the age factor showe 
only a chance influence (columns 1 through 8, Table 5). More strikin ng 

equivocal was the decline at about the age of 17 n the proporti 
children who reported that they usually ‘spent leisure 


the upper. sc socioecong mic “group, only two out of f $1, 
about four percent, replied 7 in. the affirmative to this question; in the lower ae 


socioeconomic group, about athird. Althoug in the upper socioeconomic | 
group 1p this: sharp break with the relatively greatest 
7 less than half of 


¢ 


d 
of 


an 
no 


f ts : 
these combined samples, Ee 
i uestions, there was in one oF | f= 


children 1 ‘reported themselves a as confin 


borhoods during ‘their leisure time. Taking the lower socioecono! 


2. PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN IN Two Groups Repiyino IN 
Manner To Questions REGARDING NIEGHBORHOOD 
ATTITUDES AND ACTIVITIES, BY Ao 


or Activity | 

(24) | (84) (51) 


ot Doy you like most or all of the boys a and 
girls i in 
a . Do 3 you like 1 the boys. and girls from 
some other neighborhood detter than those 
your own neighborhood? (Yes) 
4% Do few or none of your best friends live | 
in your n neighborhood? (Yes) 
Do yo you go home or of 


q 


come to home or (Yes) 


6. If you had your. way fay would y you have 
family move into a 


In school you associate 

you or never come to school 

and go home with | hildren from: your 

_ neighbor hood? (Yes) 


you often visit” friends in other 


= 


. Do you 1 usually spend your play time 

in ‘neighborhood? (Yes) 

2. D Do you and friends in your 


at ‘about oe of 17 children will no tend to be 


ay 


pi 


HILDREN 655 
ed to their neigh- 
— 
| 62] 26] 36] 37) 
alelslals iL 
sh 45] 48] 31] 76] 80 


a 


in one or more age groups, a clearcut tendency for the children i in the it er 


by the children of the higher s socioeconomic group (Tables 2 and 5, c¢ 5,¢ 


i 
‘Items 11, and 12 showed some exceptions to this general trend 
hancs 
no clearcut reversals, all being well within the bounds of chance.! "This 


tendency is in line with the results secured by an earlier study of aiitie:. 
hood among adults" and also with the results reported by Davie and Reeves . 7 7 
in connection with propinquity a factor i in marital selection. The 
‘reasons for the greater neighborhood attachment among children in 


lower Socioeconomic group are not subtle or. involved. The density 
child population is is lower in 1 the 2 areas of high so socioeconomic status, so 
a - that the child in these districts has relatively fewer p possibilities for neigh- 

borhood contacts. Transportation facilities, also, in the form. 


= as well as adult escorts, are more often available, thus making possible — 2 


a wider area of contacts. 
Relative ignificance of Age: and Socioeconomic ‘Statu 


e measures of socioeconomic status ir in the present study, it 
ie ae ‘difficult to tell w whether the variability i in age or in socioeconomic status x 
was the greater. On the basis of a general knowledge of the ecology of the 
Pall, eh aie consideration, it is probably reasonable to estimate that the 


score: of homes i in the upper so socioeconomic ‘group would average ar around 


that the age and the socioeconomic status 
would have been found to be of approximately similar magnitude in in n sigma 


“units, had social status measurements 


In this hypothesis with age constant, were en separate tests to o make, 
since there were four age groupings and ten items. In all but six tests, chi was positive, even nat 
_ when very small and technically of only chance proportions. Nine of the forty were clearly * 7 
of a magnitude beyond chance (P being less than .os). The consistency of chi in favor of the ar, " 
_ hypothesis being tested rather than its size was considered significant. Of the six cases in 7 aH 7 
_ which chi was negative, only one showed a chi-square as much as unity and in that cell, chi- 
"square was only 1.36. There was one degree of freedom in all cases. These reversals were a 
aS _ therefore apparently of only chance magnitude and did not point in the direction of the 
; me opposite hypothesis, namely that the children in the upper socioeconomic group showed more 
: __ Reighborhood attachment than those in the lower. See Table 5 and Methodological Note. | 
. oie a 14 A negative correlation was reported between number of neighborhood folkways practiced 3 


4 and median rental. See Jessie Bernard, “‘An Instrument for the Measurement of Neighbor- 

hood with Experimental Applications,” Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quart., Sept.,1937- 
aa 46 Maurice H. Davie and Ruby Jo Reeves, “‘Propinquity of Residence before Marriage,’ a Dm, 
Amer. F. Sociol., XLIV: 510- o-517 (Jan. 1939). Propinquity was found to be mor r ; 
in the lower socioeconomic areas than i in the higher. 


ne 
|| ‘sor 
nthe absence of | 
(4933 edition), that of t 
e homes in the lower | 
to 100. The total range in social status score would pre 


BEHAVIOR OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


complete reliability, we 


to t the practices of f children. The The results of thie comparison 
re summarized in in 3 ‘in refer t to the 


_ (Measured by Method of Sums of Differences) 


Neighborhood Attitude or Relative Significance of Age and 


1. Like most or » all of the boys. Socioeconomic status and age of about same significance in = i 
a girls in own neighborhood. | influence on proportion giving a affirmative reply (14. 8:12.0).! — 
Like boys and girls from Socioeconomic status more age in influence 
some on giving affirmative e reply (20.5:9.7). 
3. Few or mene best friends | Socioeconomic status more chan s in 
live in own neighborhood. on giving affirmative reply (25.8:6. 
4. Often go to home or yard of ‘Age more significant ‘than socioeconomic status in influence a ae 
fiends i in neighborhood. on proportion giving affirmative reply (18.0:6.3), 
"neighborhood Age more significant than socioeconomic status in influence 
come to own home or | on giving (17 70 
eS 6. Would have family move to Socioeconomic status and age of about same <r spy in 
di fferent neighborhood. 


9. Often visit friends in othe Socioeconomic status more than age i in 


neighborhoods. on proportion reply (27.0:15. 3). 


10. Would feel bad if family Socioeconomic status more ore significant than age in in influence 


moved to on proportion giving affirmative reply (25.3:15.3). 
a B85: Usually s spend | play time Age more significant than socioeconomic status in influence ws 
a in own neighborhood. tiaiegs on proportion giving affirmative reply (31.0:19.8). 
go out t of neighbor- Socioeconomic status more significant than age in influence 


on giving affirmative reply (5. 3:2. 
7 


difference in the proportion o of children reporting a certain way 
status, age constant, and the average differences in 
-' 8 Questions 7 and 8 were omitted from this analysis because the differences i in echool 
anagement and transportatio! on wma would obscure any age or socioeconomic differences i“ 


— 
— 
— 
— 
a 

— 

— 

— 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
“the prop reporting this way which was due to age, 
Applyi ing the chi- -square test to these as 
we find that t two (1, 12) d do not pass (Table 


a dren in their ‘neighborhoods, the chi-square te test reduced the i importance of ee 


“the s socioeconomic factor to ac 1 chance magnitude (Column 9, Ts Table 5), 


mee whereas the j influence of a age was vas shown to be well outside of chance bounds <p 


a> 


~ (columns 7 7 and 8, Table 5)s thus indicating that age was. more important 

than socioeconomic status. The remaining eight hy potheses passed the 
= square test, but number 6, like number 12, reduces to absurdity since 
neither age nor ‘socioeconomic status showed an influence which might — 


not have been due wholly to ch chance (columns 7, § 8, and 9, Table e 5). Thus, © ae 


= ten -n hypotheses which seer seem n truly t to describe the : sample h here aig 


Of the remaining one, thou perhaps true, was also. shown to. 


ONOMIC 


__ | Socioecon. | Socioecon. | between © 


| Group (L) (U) and (L) 


sae with neighborhood friends (Table 5). In the case of the first hypothe. 
sis, that socioeconomic status and age were of about the same importance 
iin 
0 
4 ‘Influence of only chance magnitude. In the case of the reversed hypothesis 
our discussion will accept the results which were derived fromthe chi- 
square test rather than those secured by the method of differences, since 
Tasie 4. Metuop or Computinoc AVERAGE DiFFERENCE TO AGE AND TO SocIoEc ges 
i ‘Sratus Proportion or Cuitpren Reportine THAT THEY Lixep 
am indebted to Dr. A. C, Rosander, Bureau of Labor Statistics, for calling my attention 
to this simple method of computing differences. 


0442 


Upper 2 Lower Socioeconomic Both Socioeconomic | All Age 


pothesis pothole. 


neighborhood attachment as measured by the items here discussed. = 
Hypothesis 2. A larger proportion of children under 15 than of children 15 show 


eighborhood attachment as measured by the items here 
eens 2 A re proportion of children under 17 than of children 7 and over ‘hee 


measured by items hére discussed. 


the latter may have bee been to the present sample. 2 
Wi 
status in influencing replies to items 1 (liking most or all ofthe chil. 
dren in neighborhood), « 4 (going often to home or yard of friends in vneigh- = 
borhood), tas (having friends of neighborhood often come to home or yard), _ ee 
"(usually y spending play time in neighborhood). 
status, on the other hand, ‘seemed to be more influential in items 2 (liking 
—_ and girls from some other neighborhood better than those in own 


+ w or none of best friends livi 


— 


borhood), (often visiting fri oods), and 10 (feel. 
ing bad if family ‘moved into another neighborhood. 
_ ae Tf we we examine these results closely, we find that three (4, 5, 11) of the 
o- z four items which were relatively more influenced by age than by socio. 
i leas <4 economic status refer to activities rather than to attitudes, such as going» 


“a often to to home or yard of friend in neighborhood, having neighborhood 


"friend often in own home or yard, ,and usually spending play time in neigh- 

borhood. Of the four i items (2, 3 9 To) m more influenced by socioeconomic 
hk ie, status than by age, on the other hand, three (2, 3, 10) refer primarily | to oy 4 
; attitudes, such as liking boys and girls from some other neighborhood bet- a | 

Be ter than those in own neighborhood, judging whether or not best friends 

— live in own m neighborhood , and feeling bad if if family 1 moved into another 

a neighborhood: Two items (1, 9) reversed the t trend for for attitude i items to be inte 
nore influenced by socioeconomic status than by ag age and activity rites to 


be pees by age more than by socioe economic status. 


at 


that of the activity | items. la, 5, 9 95 11), (45 to 


more influenced by age ‘than by socioeconomic c status; of ‘the at- 
tidue items G, 25 three (2, 10) seemed t to be more influenced 
socioeconomic status than by age. The remaining two items, one of which 
referred to attitudes (6) and one to activities (12), showed a a 


_ If the above t e tentative generalization | is. valid, it could | 


Xe lows: a twelve- -year-old of middle socioeconomic status is is more likely | to 
be like a tw elve- year-old of higher socioeconomic status in his ‘neighborhood 


activities than he is to be like his eighteen-year-old brother. In his neighbor- _ 
hood attitudes, however, he is more likely to resemble his older than 


_a twelve-year-old in a a higher socioeconomic group. 


Bi: Summary. t.Ina a group of of 420 urban school children, there was found to 


id be a definite tendency for neighborhood attachment t to decline with age. 
The greatest relative decline tended | to occur at about t the age of 17 among 


middle class childre n, perhap: aps me rong up- 


“pe r class children. 
2. The children in th e lower ‘socioeconomic group tended to show | more > 


attachment than the children i in the socioeconomic 


rror, it may be said re age was ven 
status in its influence upon rol 


| 
14 
eu 
— 
| 
| | 
— 
— 
‘regarding propinquity as a facto 


Columns I through 6 of Table 5 5 present the sedan ata with regard to 


the chi-square test for the validity of the hypothesis that neighborhood among 
were children declines with age. In each socioeconomic grouping, three hypotheses a 
were 
Hypo hesis 1 A larger proportion of children under 13 than of children 13 sad 


over show neighborhood attachment as s measured by the items 


s 2. A larger proportion of children under 15 than of children 15 and 
over show neighborhood | attachment as measured by the item - 


A larger proportion of children under 17 than of children " — 
r show neighborhood | attachment as measured by the j 
_ Hypothesis I was clearly wrong, all but two ins 1) items in the upper socioeconomic. 


: _ group (column 1) and all but one (9) in the lower : socioeconomic group cn 


yaa ‘two (4, 11) items (column 3). Hypothesis 2 was therefore somewhat preferable for 
this group as compared with Hypothesis 3. Hypothesis 3 was valid in four (1, 3, _ 
a % 11) items for the lower group (column 6) and Hy pothesis 2 for only three (1, 3, 9) 
items (column 5). Hypothesis 3 was thus somewhat better than Hypothesis 2 for — 
this group. The generalizations in the text based on the present oe may in gen- — 
eral therefore be expected to hold for other similar samples. 
Column gin Table 5 summarizes the data on the chi-square test for the hy poth- 
esis that children in the lower socioeconomic group show neighborhood 
_ attachment than those in the upper, as measured by the items here discussed. The =~” 

_ probabilities given are those corresponding to the sum of the chi-squares for each 
— be of the four age groupings for that i item, being 4. Half of the items (2, 3, 9, 10, 11) 

corroborate the hyp pothesis presented i in the text. 


i in three items (4, 5, 11) for the upper group (column 2) | and Touatieds 3 for «i 


-C. Columns 7, 8, and 9 together may be a to test the hypotheses presented - 
n Table 3 with ‘Tespect to t the relative significance o of age > and socioeconomic status. — 
In those cases where one of these factors : showed only a chance influence and the 


de 


ignificant than the first . This was the case in items 1, 2, ie a 
5, and 10. In those cases (6, 12) where neither factor showed more than a chance | a ae 
expectancy, neither could be said to be more significant than the other. But in the bg ee 


rey 
three cases (3, « 9, 11) where both age and socioeconomic status showed more 
influence on the distributions, a more test had to be to 


the case of Item 3, the following tests were 


Children in the upper socioeconomic grouping answer es’ 
least 25 percent more often than we ona chance basis 
(age constant). 
age 15 or over ar 
sd 


sults. | Pi in case of the 


HOOL CHILDREN 6: 
‘ink 
—— 
ae 
—— 
ght expect on a chance basis (socioeconomic 


ee Py was less than .1 yer we must therefore reject them. Socioeconomic status 


at therefor was able to pass a more rigorous test than age and was therefore a more 
In the case of Item 9, the procedure was the same, the tests being made on the | 


Children in | the upper socioeconomic grouping answer “ yes” at 


ii, Children age 15 or over answer “yes” at gO percent more 


often than we might expect on a chance basis (socioeconomic 


on 


=, Hypotheses ii and iti did not pass, P being less than .o5 and .o2 respectively. Socio- 
Boe status was again able to pass a more rigorous test than age and may = 
tested in the case of I were: — 


Children in the lower socioeconomic grouping answer “yes” at 


heh least 10 percent more often than we might expect on a chance . 
Hyp pothesis ii. 
than we might expect 0 ‘on a chance basis” (socioeconomic s status 
“tyes” at least 15 percent more often 


than we might ‘expect on a chance basis status a 


Results. The first hypothesis did not pass chi-square test, being than 
_ ,o1. Both the other hypotheses passed the test, P being more than 9. . Age may there- — 


“fore be considered more significant than socioeconomic status with regard to this” 
Hypotheses 3 , and 11 in Table 3 thus stand tested. 
I f he but 
tem requires | a word explanation. It was har by age in the upper | 
not in the lower lumns 1 and 2). Most of the chi-squares on _ ~~ 
not in the lower socioeconomic group (columns 1 and 2). Most o q rr, 
_ P in column 7 is based was co contributed by! the upper group. Within the upper Seg 7 
_ e, group, the age influence was shown primarily a at about the age of 13. Thus, children _ 
. _ under 13 differed markedly from those 13 and over (column 1). The addition of — e: 7 
_ children 13 and 14 to the younger group decreases the difference between the an : 
_ younger and older groups, though it remains significant (column 2); but if we e add i _ 


at i. ‘children of 15 and 16 to the younger group, the difference between the younger and 


| 
| 
| 
; ee often than we might expect on a chance basis (socioeconomic status 
| 
4 
| : 
co 
| 
aod. 


AN 
“POLITICAL ACTION 


“THE SITUATION means the configuration of factors condi tioning the 
“behavior reaction, it isa convenient concept for considering a ee 


activity within a community, for p political ; action is peculiarly respon 

| eet ‘sive to the ‘multiplicity of forces in community life. This is the case to such _ ‘ 
Be: an extent that it reflects the degree of integration as well as the quality of 


| social processes occurring within a community. Tt i Is idle to 
the nature of political processes without attempting t ‘to analyze 
their origin in community situations. This paper, therefore, examines the 


circumstances in modern community life affect political ; action and 


the ‘significa nt political results that emerg because these circumstance 


a contiguous ai area ea having common interests and activities which result. from 


= Although the word has been used for a time, > this $ 


- Due ‘partly to this new connotation of th e term pare its ¢ 
social organization, many adults have only a vague 
nature of community life and have even less definite ideas about the. social 


fe processes occurring within it. They do not think of the community situa- 
ie tion as being the foundation for the political processes that occur, nor do 
. they see the relationship between the two. This unfamiliarity with com- 


munity life is 5 one characteristic of the | community situation which a affects 


political action. People understand neither the cause nor the methods. 
in carrying on their ‘political ; affairs and hence are unable to control them. 
_ Another ¢ circumstance which has confused the relationship between the 


‘: _community situation and political action is the ecological nature of the ae 


community . Its physical boundary varies, depending upon the interests 


that are being considered and the circumstances affecting the length and. 


“ae shape of the borderline at any particular time. The « community is 


a product of natural forces, whereas political ar areas are socially determined — 

and ‘relatively fi fixed. “When governmental | or political units were being. 

formed in this country, there was a tolerable degree of correspondence be- 


I. “The Behavior Pattern and the Situation,” Publ. Amer. Sei 


— 
_ 
demonstrated the physical reality of the rural communities in Walworth 


rated city of 3615: and that the trade 2 area covered parts ¢ of four townships. 


it a abe _ Since the geographical units for political action have nc not expanded with | 


ation. and transportation have 
ty 


ic 
The communi 
s legal units have pacer static. A recent study of high school communities 7 
in Michigan n showed that there were 667 1. school districts i in the state = 
only 533 high school communities. In Lower Michigan, high school districts 
had: an average of 13, square miles. but served an area of 88 square miles. 
| Tei is estimated that if these districts were enlarged on an average of seven a 
; times they would approximate the areas actually being served by them. 


rt A detailed listing of the governmental units in a single rural- urban type 


of. community (Howell, Michigan) shows that the center was an _incorpo- 


The city was provided with various services, like fire € protection, p police 


protection, public health, etc., and personnel to perform the n necessary 
: duties. wie er, these did not extend beyond the territorial limits of the — 
_ town corporation. In addition to the town, there were townships and school — 


districts and these we: ere all overlaid with a system o of county government. a 

f 
s situation is not exceptional, but. occurs repeatedly i in various parts « of 
ioe _ the United tates wherever town and tow wnship governmental units exist. 


the territorial increase of the community, proposals are made frequently 
q that they be enlarged to correspond more closely with community bound- | 
Ss but several circumstances prevent ot or greatly retard this 


ing forms of g government an 
them . Proponents of a change are necessarily p put ina position. 
Be eos demonstrate the superiority of the new in comparison with the 
_ old. Moreover, the politicians intrenched in the exnting patterns of govern = 


ment urge their continuance for selfish reasons. 
ie | The in inhabitants of modern communities have a variety of i interests af 
fecting political activity. These divide along occupational and cultural 


lines. To a laborer confron uncer ages, 
ines. o a laborer confronted with uncertain employment and low wages, - 
it may seem as though a c in the sense of common ‘interest 
scarcely | unless he is obliged to ‘cll upon its charitable agencies for 
assistance. . Only within recent years has the labor group become a factor 
fi ‘importance in the e local political affairs of a ‘great many communities, 
F. Eben Mumford, High School in Michigan, 34 


“Cooperation as a Cale Iture 


? 


tween the so-called natural community and the politica in 
unit, commonly called the neig orhood, corresponded closely with t 
one-room school district. Township gover 
ig @ 
| 
i in § 
| 
ins 


it oubeful systematic community is is definitely a goal 
inthe political ideology of this group. Likewise, the business s group bec ymes 


a ware of community relationships largely as they relate to business su success. — 5 


program, community development, the political ‘action 


The h terogeneity of patterns in many communities also tends 


to prevent 2 a clear understanding, of political Processes. Even ‘though: ‘the: 


= of “cart groups persist. The continuation of these traits of foreign __ 
cultures, though they may be laudable i in many respects, tends: to set for- 
_ eigners and their immediate descendants: apart from the remainder of the 
6 This segregation retards their participation in political affairs 


unless, perchance, such groups become assertive politically. and wrest 
- political control from the others, as some urban groups of foreign descent 4 


ve done. Ordinarily, owen, foreigners regarded themselves as 


f 
and the cultural characteristics are dominantly American, ‘he 


lave. received elaborate treatment 


mya studies as s Middletown. Diverse i interest groups also appear in the 
fi of religion, recreation, and m morals. Those who have read The American 
ommunity in Action will be impressed by the fact that a . majority y of the , 
vases cited there deal with conflicts and tensions which have come to be i 
ominant in the life of the community . There i is, for example, the com- | 
nunity of Ferrum where the management of civic affairs was left to the = 


¥ 
groups, the industrial but ¢ even 


‘members of the board while the three against him 
on every occasion.‘ In this book, we find that neighborhood rivalry ‘pre- 
vented. school consolidation i in ‘Long Creek; in the Dayt community, 
religious s conflict prevai iled; Big Lick was divided against itself; ry 
ad passed through the cy cle from village homogeneity to ‘urbe hetero- S 
geneity. Yet in 1 spite of all these differences, the political interest which was 
at least the had to be expressed 


mi 


mmunity in New 


— 
ia 
i — 
| 
— 
actional interests. So powerful had these become that a Kep = 


nating influence of the laissez faire theory its individualioon, 

which make any kind of community organization concerted action 


difficult. -Adherents to the doctrine of individualism do not carry” their 


aa theory far enough to see that it would be advantageous to participate in 


pation at least to the: extent of voting, even though the connection: 


tion, pr the e voters. In fact, a study of the i interests — 

people omm affairs as reflected i in the. newspapers in 
Michigan communities showed that the political interest was as eighth i ina. 
list of twelve It) was preceded by neighborhood | news, 


litical a action which ¢ exist in ‘our F. S. Chapin has 
. called attention to the fact. that there are three patterns o of government & 


the local community y: “the legalistic p pattern 1 of government exemplified i in 
; the ‘county, the village, the town or city; the quasi-legal pattern of ia 
"Party system, whose activities are partly regulated in the law, and partly 
a matter of private and even secret t understanding; and t third, the extra- 
legal | pattern of the’ ‘unseen | government which « consists of allianc 
"range { from predatory | business | to the criminal underworld. = 
Generally speaking, the so-called average citizen is | 
pattern but is only vaguely familiar with the quasi- -legal pattern and ten < 


= or nothing about the e xtralegal pattern. As Chapin points out, for Bs 
along » not nice to or even admit that 


yvernment 


the actual process of government is It is 
that the same form may provide the | framework for a number of very d dif. 


= 


sses. Certainly, a study of | ‘government emphasizing form only 
will not : adequately 1 nor ‘realistically acquaint the stude t wit h the y way 
- pelted action occurs in his community. Iti is not t only a questi n of what 


Hoffer, The . of Rural People as in| 
Agri. g Sta., Bul. 298, Feb. 1939,P-12, 


(‘a ure and, in a ition to questions of finance, involve education, health, 
recreation, or general community services which still will be provided even 
a considerable number of individuals do not vote at all. Certainly, 
* 
| 
| 
| 
mocracy so dear to the heart of every Am eV 
cracy so to the erican. However ‘tic 
i tite le toward community life plus abundant evidence from racketeering ae oe be 
|) 
££ 
— 


COMMUNITY Y SITUATION ON 
ae ‘the duties of the various officers are but how w they ar are ilesiadies and how the; 


_ The existence of the quasi-legal and e 


to what i is generally known as the ‘sie and the political gang. fa ie E: 


popularly understood, politicians are individuals who become interested in 


Pe political affairs and manage t ¢ them in such a way that t they t themselves are 


benefited. Benefit to the community, while desired and welcomed, i is 


to ‘the interest of the selfish group. In o other words, 


pet way. ‘Under circumstances, that i is, in another community 
tion, he may behave differently, possibly r quite contradictory to hi 


revious course of action. Generally speaking, it is safe to assume that the 
politician would prefer to do the right thing for his community rather than 
to follow some other course, but he must have a good * ‘political” reason 


for doing so. This” circumstance makes the Participation of citizens in 


political affairs indispensable if good government i is 1 ; maintained. 


Certainly, the group the. ofa social 
. the standpoint of formation, personnel, leadership, control, morals, sy. 


and group loyalties. The assumption, for instance, tha: that t the morals and — 
Ie loy alties of individuals belonging to the political group z are ire always similar 

— those of of individuals | belonging to other groups is not a safe one. The © 


evidence po points in a different direction as the occasional 1 Teports of business — ‘+ 


‘patronage, acts: of pi 
indicate. 


with the criminal group. severely condemns 


; relationship but i its | repeated existence suggests that there are certain under- 
; lying 1 factors in the ] present community situation which favor i its develop- 


ment. Both are social groups within a a community | which strive to achieve _ 


_ benefits for themselves, frequently at the expense of the community. . The | 9 


political group needs votes and the “vice-criminal” group needs" 
hat could be simpler than ‘clandestine ‘them? 


ape 8 He probably does not, because the. politician i is not a criminal. He is, — 
_ however, realistic about political processes in community life and uses the 
instruments at hand to gain his ends. 


pet 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


criminals oc occurs in affairs as, the g grant- 
ing of parole, but this is a fallacy as recent treatises on criminology point © ia 
out. The major control of political affairs by the criminal element occurs _ 
in lo local community situations through appointment of police officials, elec- 


Pn tion of of mayors, the behavior of court attendants, and the failure t t enforce : 
the between the: two 


groups occurs most easily in an urban community where relationships —— 
tween officers and citizens tend to become impersonal and secondary. As the ~ “s 
~ density of population in the community decreases, such alliances become 
_ more difficult. Ina rural e environment, the relationships of citizen and officer _ 
to be personal and their activities are more easily 0 observed by, the 
the influence of the criminal element on 
ers : group, the dependent or relief population in a community may be cited. a « 
The latter if it can be considered as such, consists 
through some turn of "circumstances must seek assistance from the public 


relief agencies. T They are practically unorganized a and | helpless, and have a 


: questionable si status in the ¢ estimation of other | groups in ‘the community. 
ot Hence they are at the mercy of the politicians who seek to ‘maintain ¢ control | 


of relief for whatever political advantages it may have. The rise of — 
ease work techniqu ques and efficient administration now being adopted is 


the use of tactics to which ‘the politician i is s accustomed. ‘This s opposition | was 


q not favored by many politicians because these i ¢ improvements do do not permit — 


‘strc ong in in one state 


office for the spp worker ‘rather | than as a a desire to ‘0 help clients i in the fo 


As ‘the political group. has endeavored with a considerable degree « of s suc- 


a longing to this group have become chentical of politics and political activity. 
This attitude is widely prevalent and makes improvement difficult, | even 


when sponsored by the political group itself. Some people argue that con- 
= the political ; group is inevitable a and consequently they favor « de- 


centralized control and administration of community service rather than 


~ more e efficient centralized o one piesa? the latter, they believe, § gives more f: 


See E. ‘Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, 013-214, New York, 1934. 
ag 10 For a detailed statement of this Ww ‘illiam H “Social Work ane Politics,” 


| 
lm 
|) 
|) 


democratic process in reverse. The public is suspicious 
i change i in governmental organization lest it may further intrench the poli-- 

ticians. A A corollary a attitude, therefore, is avoidance. This attitude explains — 

in a large | measure th “the apathy of many citizens to the political affairs of 


is possible, however, that the conditions described in this paper are 

characteristic of a transitional state the. dominance of a laissez 


Bic faire policy and one of constructive social control. The recent depression — 
which has necessitated numerous re clef and employment programs has 
_ tended to make people in both urban and rural communities aware of ae 


existence, necessity, and i importance « ce of f government in local affairs. T his i i 
an relatively n new influence in community life which i is certain t to arouse in- 
terest in local as well as in state and national ‘political a activities. Another — 


- influence contributing to a greater interest in “political action is the r reor-— 
- ganization of governmental functions so that more efficiency can be main- 


n- 
tained. his" involves the consolidation of administrative activities 


"sparsely s settled areas such as the shifting of responsibility fr from the town-— 


B ship to the c county, or even a larger 1 territorial unit. t. Also, centralization and 

coordination of governmental { functions are essential in many instances 


changes c come e slowly. and n not t without o opposition, as pointed 


| 


= 


People lose control over the policy making function when they cease 
; think and vote on issues presented to them. Civil service aids citizens in” 


distinguishing between the administrative functions of government and 
foe its policy determining functions. Its development will help to make clearer 
has the nature of political action. All of these | changes portend a new pat 


yatter 


political action in States i in the ‘possibility of control 
ill be made avail 1, | pp as de- 


| to o determine policies, but this result is is not n necessary 


= 


aa 


A, 
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is not always clear. People fear | 
palicy determining function of government is not 

| 
| 


CULTURE 


rf of Wisconsin 
Wy ROBLEMs o 


ces 


s are confronted by theories of know 4 


of a sociology of knowledge arise when’ certain conceptions 
and findings of the cultural scien 


w- 
ing and methodology. Awareness of the social and economic factors 
operative i in reflective proces 


esses have arisen within American sociology as as 
peripheral notations on 1 specific researches and as ‘implicit i in psychology 


sociologically approached." However, ‘the: relevant: sociological 1 ma- 
‘tatiale, as bear on the'r nature mind and language, a are 


Sociologiés o of knowledge have found statement in other con-— 
texts but American social scientists. s have | not not assimilated o1 or developed 
i = adequate t to carry c on mn historical re reconstructions of thought | from a a 


l 


theoretical ‘questions are 


ist te to a articulate ‘such assum 


pions as precise e hypotheses and to — 
There are two viewpoints which the determination of 

po -ermi 

_ ity and ideas may be 


2 
_ operative | in the minds of r many sociologists. Iti is the business of the theor 


regarded. These 


ese are historical and 


socio-psychological. 
Without a formulation o of mind which permits social deter 
| reflection, assertion 


minants a 

on, asser' s on the larger historical | level carry less ss intellectual 

_ weight. A is conceives social factors a as i intrin- 


al 


knowle 


"acceptance of the generic 
= Hook has recently contended t 


1 Cf. L. Wirth’s preface to Karl Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia, xxi, New York, 1936. : 
* The German Wissenssoziologie and the French sociological theories of knowledge. For a 


of the German materials, see Wirth-Shils’ translation of 


Année Sociologique, a 


| 
| 
|i. 
implications of such an attempt for methodology and t eories 
hi 
i 
|) 
Barnes’ Social Thought from Lore to 


_ LANGUAGE, LOGIC, AND CULTURE 


political al orientations.* Iti is not difficult to ‘impute histori- 
what exactly is a a historical relation? Althoug h doctrines, 
= other complexes in culture, have a sort of existence apart from are one 


its seat minded ‘organism and i is a ‘symbolic by it. 
Perhaps any one individual does not seriously dent a a given system 1 of | belief. 
~ Perhaps in in the long historical tre trends of belief, the — ial f thought | is, as 
Lecky believed,® determined more by m minute changes eff 


thinkers than by a dozen ‘ “great” ones. we must ask for 
the modus operandi of these 1 ‘Tejections, reformulations, 
_ The rounding out ofa sys stematic sociological theory of ‘knowledge i involves 


our handling that question in socio- psychological categories: Granted that 


changes 1 in culture trends i in intellectual work and belief. we ‘must 


(a . social psychology, a sapchalogy which studies the impact of so 
tures and objects, of class biases, and technological upon 


q 


“the personal. The individual 
orary social peychology; the 


a more adequate. base than 
been | green it. of knowledge disregard psychological 
onsiderations as “irrelevant to a sociological setting” of intellectual pat- 


he socio- »-psychological “ “aspect of the problem i is either altogether 
sregarded ¢ or is disguised i in terms which baffle = empirical i investigation. — ; 
We find this ‘deficiency exhibited by Marxists. From psychological 
epistemological standpoints, such general terms as are used by Marxists 
relate ‘ideas’ and societal “reflect,” “mold “determine,” 


anal 


Europe (1919 edition), vol. I, 15- 16; 


e.. eee Hans Se Ths: Social Determination of Ideas,” gives a brief indication of the 
for handling the ofa of ona psychological | level. 


Also, M. M. Bober, Marx's Taterpettio of Hider, 298. More recently, see Pannecoek’ 
oe psychologically feeble attempt to relate “thought” and social factors in Science and Society, 
vol. I, Summer 1937, “et For positive contributions of Marxism to the sociology of knowledge, 


_ 
— 
— 
| 
ysis. Marxists have not 
unambiguous psy: e not translated their connective term 
_ ‘al 
Be 


atten) 
on the part « of both and their c critics, 
theories of mind. What is s needed i is a concept of mind which i incorporates | ‘ 
‘social processes as intrinsic to mental operations 
__ This lack of psychological formulation is by no means confined to Marx- 
ism. More ‘sophisticated sociologies of knowledge contain the same — 
ciency. Mannheim, COV vers up hi his psychological inadequacy: witha vague 
and ‘unanalyzed “collective unconscious. 


| 


‘attendant upon such a a 
Even if we) grant t that ‘ > “thought” in 
“esses, the thought is, nevertheless, a of an individual 
thinker. We cannot “‘functionalize”’ reflection in social terms by postulating 
al “collective:  subject;’ "® nor can we avoid the fact that there is no “group 
mind” by conveniently “using implicit conceptions of “collective subjects.” 
We c can pers functionalize a given thinker’s production only when we 


have made xplicit, , and systematically applied, a sound hypothesis of the 
specific s sociopsy chologic ‘mechanisms. by which cultural determinants are 
Without a thorough-going social theory of mind, thefe is real 
danger that research in the sociology of knowledge may become a set of 
. mere. historical enumerations and a calling of names. Only with such con- 


ons an ch con- 
z - struction can we gain a clear and dy namic conception of the aves 
onl een a ‘thinker and his social context. ak we build a set of 


antial 


is likely to remain 
feeble. I wish to advance two such hypotheses. 


| The first is derived from the social statement of mind presented by G. H. 

| Mead.” It is his concept of the “generalized other” which, with certain 
. modification and extension, we may employ to show how societal processes 


nter a as s determinants i into ito reflection. at The generalized other i is the internal- : 


cen ized audience with which the thinker converses: a focalized and abstracted 
- organization of of attitudes of those implicated i in the social field of behavior 
and experience. The structure and contents of selected and subsequently | 


_ selective social experiences imported into mind constitute the generalized — at. 
other with which the thir “converses and which i is socially limited and 


ion 1e alize differs Mead’ one resp t crucial to its 
usage in the sociology of knowledge: I do not believe (as Mead does, op. cit., 14) that the a 7 
_ generalized other incorporates ‘the whole society;’ but rather that it stands for selected — 
ae societal segments. Mead’s statements regarding this point are, I believe, functions of an a 


& _ inadequate theory of society and of certain democratic persuasions. These are not, however, z: 
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"LANGUAGE, LOGIC, AND CULTURE 


_ Thinking follows the pattern of conversation. It is a give and 


is: an interplay « of meanings. The a audience conditions the talker; the o sitet 
- conditions the thinker and the outcome of their interaction is a function of 
aa interactants. From the standpoint of the | thinker, the socialization of — 
_ his thought is coincidental with its” “revision. T he social and intellectual — 
habits and character of the audience, -as elements in this interaction, — 
condition the statements of the thinker and the fixation of beliefs —_ a 
4 fe ‘from that interplay. Thought i is not an interaction as between two impene- 
ae  trable atoms; it is conversational and dynamic; i. e., the elements involve 
| ss interpenetrate and m modify the existence e and : status of one another. Im- a 
ported into mind, this symbolic interplay constitutes the structure of 
It i is ‘in ‘conversing , with this internalized organization n of collective at- 
-titudes that ideas are logically, i.e., , implicitly, _ “tested. d.” Here tl they 1 meet 
Sa calcitrance and rejection, reformulation and acceptance. Reasoning, as 
S. Peirce e has indicated,’ ‘involves of one's reasoning. 
a 


other. It ‘is viewpoint that one approves 


or disapproves of given arguments as logical or illogical, valid or invalid 


No individual can be logical unless there be agreement among the 

a bers of his universe of discourse as to the validity of some general Iconception® 

of good reasoning. Deliberate logical approval is based upon ‘comparison nf 


the argument approved with some common idea of how good argument 


should appear. The ‘laws of logic’ impose a restriction upon assertion 


argument. They are the rules we must follow if w we would socialize our 


thought. “ They are not arrived at intuitively, nor are they given, “Snnat 


al within: the mind.” They are not to be “taken as formulating generic char- i 
acters of existences outside of i ‘inquiry or the traits of all possible being.” 
3 Rather, the principles of logic are “the rules by means of ‘which the a. 
ings of our terms are explicated . . the principles of logic are... ..convention- _ 


al without being arbitrary . . they are shaped and the i 


Thought of the Child, New York, 1926; Judgment a and Reasoning in the Child, New York, 1928. % 
For Durkheim’s view of the rise of logical categories from social forms, see his and Mauss’ ; 
_ monograph in L’ Année Sociologique, vol. VI, Paris, 1903, I-72; also M. Granet’ s er 
analysis of non-Aristotelian Chinese categories, in Le Pensée Chinoise. Paris, 1934. ag 
Ernest Nagel, “Some Theses in the Philosophy of Logic,” Phil. of Sci., Jan. 49-50. 
Nagel notes “a marked tendency” in pure logic towards the view “that the subject matter of 
logic is discourse.” The linguistic view of logic I believe eminently sound, but with a —— a 
_ recognition of the social and behaviorial character of language, it needs to be set within a social _ 
context. From another angle, I sh should ask of Nagel that some order be found among these 
a “shifts” in the “goals of inquiry and discourse” which shape and select the principles of logic. .. 
Such an attempt would require a sociological implementation. An attempt to isolate the social 
a determinants of “goals of inquiry and discourse” would not only be in line with the program of 


ag 
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governing what are accepted as valid conver 


| tional extensions. What we call illogicality i is etd to immorality in tha 
| both are deviations from norms. We know: that such thought-ways ‘change. 


3 

At ‘Argu uments which in the discourse of ¢ ‘one e group or “epoch are accepted as 

valid, in other times : and conversations are not so received.! " That ¥ 


s long meditated u upon is now brushed aside as illogical. Problems se’ 
grown, ‘not solved. 


_ by one logic are, with a change i in interests, ¢ out 
rules of the game change 


thought, a a other as carrier ofa a ‘socially derived 
_ apparatus restricts and governs the directions of that thought. Although - 
not always the ultimate critique, logical rules serve as an ultimatum for 
most ideas. Often on this basis are selected out those ideas which w will not 
be. > spoken, but forgotten; those that will not be experimentally applied, 


but discarded -as incipient hypotheses. In general, conformity to current 
principles 2s of logic is a condition for the acceptance and diffusion 


rent the socialization of our interests and chought, 


ndt a socially derived logical ; 


cae 
pias of ‘reflection, the | generalized other functions ms: 


mechanism through which logical evaluation operates. 
Social habits are not only overt and social actions 


leave residu hich confor. 

eave resi ues, “apperceptive “masses,” w ich conform | 

recurring activities and are built by them. In human c 

— dominant fields of behavior have implicates 1 in terms of 
ctu 


ve imy re has 


om 
sy 


nce; 3 embodied ii in 


i He attempts to o delineate a new set of ajeal tee’ based on an n analysis of Dewey’s actual 
modes of thought. Bogoslovsky i is tabulating new rules that have come into being. No im 
. 


dominant 
mnant 


Dewey s article i in Creative New York 1917. 
Cf. H. — usage of op. ¢ 


if we would make an impress upon the profile of thor 
Our logical apparati are formulate 
| 
4a 
munities, such 
sofvalu. 
modes of satisfaction, mark definitions of nev. The et ideas 1s no 
his Technique of Controversy, New York. 1928, has : 
how 


B residues He may intentionally identify himself with an ‘ethos rooted in 


merely sensory bu ich have back them col} 


y “breaks down” 


’, but not all “ ‘conflicts” ‘of 


flict,” some call this ; a “social 
all groups are termed problematic by all thinkers. “Social pro ” are 
not universally -Tecognized as problematic, as occasions for thou 


is no e “the economic problem. ” The * ‘direction” ” of organized s social action 
: which sustains specific values conditions what constitutes a problem. The 
value-interest sing acne oft a social s structure are re the guiding threads along 
1s are to. an ethos. 


role in large social 
ai he ence, does not build through direct 


n a generic pattern of ‘habit and value which would constitute a 
selective detector of ‘ “problems,” a backg sround of mind. Nevertheless, 
_ there are two > other modes by which he ‘may come to be influenced by such 
er 


structure of social habits, thus vi icariously participating in and bose Ce 
_a particular social segment’s interests; or, if his thought is appreciatively | 
diffused, members of his audience will possess mental characteristics built 


by direct : social action. It iso often through such audiences that a thinker i is 
es culturally claimed, because, when his. doctrine and his further thought g gravi- 
tate toward a1 responsive > audience it means is that he | has responded (whether 


he is at first aware of it it ¢ or r not) to“ : 


n 
environment. Defined and ‘behaviorilly), 


nvironment is the largely unreflective behavior patterns | of a specific set 
of groups, €.g a a class, or a set of institutions. Viewed internally, a 

2 Cf. T. Parson’s presentation of s notion of Wertberichunz, (‘ ‘relevance to 

oe value’ *), as a methodological concern, i.e., as an organizing principle within empirical research, 

Structure of Social Action, 593, 601 ff., New York, 1938. 

is % This “special pleading” is the most usual “connection” imputed—o it is ouniited 

xhaustive. (E.g., S. Hook: Marxist Quarterly, vol. I, 454). Undoubtedly many social doctrines 


re definitively affected their “originator’s sor interest in intentionally aiding or 


4 the conscious utilization of a doctrine as a “social forensic” - any nso talker. ft thi 
were the only connection to be ascertained, then our generic hypothesis would be seriously 
weakened. We should have to impute to the thinker the attributes of the “economic man,’ 


“stated merely in terms of “interest” begs the major question; it tells us nothing as to exactly 
how such “social interests” climb into thinking, and this is what we must explain. Without | aare 
uch an explanation, the imputation of interest connotes that the relationship occurs “ “ration- 
lly, ” within the mind of the thinker, within his conscious intellectual and social intentions. 
f a sociology of knowledge is to be psychologically limited to this economic man theory of 


ae “the thinker, we had all better reduce our expectations of it, both as s theory and as an inte- 
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thinker’ s generalized other which functions as that with and against which © 
he carries on his his internal conversation. ‘Ati is by virtue of this essentially 
Sti 
social structure of mind that sociological factor$ influence t the fi fixation not x ae 


only of the evaluative but also of the intellectual. On the one hand, the 
generalized other is an ae nt where in the functioning and condition- 
tive processes; it is the seat of a logical ap- 


‘it is ahaa by the organized atticudinal 


of economic classes 


of t, or the re reasoned assert 
ve toward knowledge attempts to * 
cate” a set of _determ mina within contemporaneous fields of societal 
We try to locate ‘with reference to his por- 
4 


tion of culture, t to delineate the cultural influences in his thought and the _ 
influences (if any) of his thought upon cultural changes. jacaeiaee: eats = 
an attempt to > outline to: ‘this problem, we now 


85 


terns. We construct it from | a ‘conjunction of the social dimensions at la 
guage with the the fundamental role of language in ‘thought. By approaching 
, ‘the interrelatedness of | sociality and reflection, our perspective enables us 
at to view asa ‘unit” matters which have traditionally been handled on 1 three 


, levels of theory. them are two “gaps” which we “fill.” we 


SOCiO-psy chological ‘mechanism” connectin 


terms of meaning and 


From a concept of language as an “expression of antecedent nt ideas, the 
have ‘gravitated toward a functional | conception n of language 


“both these 1 movements ‘toward ~ notion meanings 


Ay 
symbols ; are defined and ‘redefined by socially coordinated actions. ‘The 
| function of words i is | the 1 mediation of social behaviors, and tl their meanings eY 


are dependent t upon this social and Semantical 


t are e surrogates and foci of cultural c 


guage” in Handbook for Social Psychology, ed. Carl Murchison. “Worchester, Mass 
See his comments on ‘Grace DeLaguna and B Malinowski 


tf 
| - 
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functions in ‘the organization and control 


~ behavior whi pivot upon symbols. Such social patterns of behavior ¢ con 
stitute the of the sy mbols. Nonlinguistic behaviors are or 


a the web of patterned hun human behavior. 


and the hearer.” ‘Communication must set up common modes of response | 
in order to be communication; the meaning of language is the common so- 

beh@vior evoked by it. Symbols are the “directing pivots” of social 
s. They a are also. the 1¢ indispensable condition of human mentality. 


|The anings s of words are e formed and sustained by the interactions of 
4 


n collectivities, and thought is the manipulation of such meanings. 


Mind is the interplay of the « organism 1 with social situations mediated by 
symbols. The patterns of social behavior with their “cultural drifts,’ ’ values, 
and political orientations extend a control over thought by means of ae 

guage. It i is only by utilizing the symbols common to’ his group that 


thinker can ‘think and communicate. Language, socially built. and “main. 


tained, | embodies implicit exhortations and social evaluations.” By acquir- 


ing the categories: of a language, w we acquire the structured £ ‘of a 


ambit of a system with we e acquire a a set of 
social norms and values. A vocabulary is is not merely a string of 
‘immanent within i it are societal t textures nstitutional and political coordi 


nates. Back of a vocabulary lie sets of collective action. 
‘ . — No: thinker utilizes the total vocabulary afforded by his societal context 
nor is he limited to it. We 1ire the systematic vocabularies of intellectual _ 
| traditions built by othe er thii ink from diverse cu ame . We build an in- 
ering f for dictionary of interrelated 


Like other bait or conce 


te) "Burke puts it thus: ‘ 
b acting together. It is an adjunct of action—and thus naturally contains the elements of ex- “ 4 
_ hortation and threat which stimulate action and give it direction. It thus tends naturally “a piste j 
towards the use of implicit moral weightings: the names for things and operations smuggle i i 
ia connotations of good and bad—a noun tends to carry with it a kind of invisible adjective, _ 
and a verb an invisible adverb.” Permanence and Change, 243-244. Cf. also Marcel Granet, 
it., for for discussion of the heavy valu value-dimension in Chinese vocabularies and syntax. nal 


pretations placed upon them by soci 
— 
, 
— 
| — 
| 
2 
ie 
—— 


inguistic and accom conditions for the 


new habits of "thought, new meanings. is the sel 
and manipulation o of available symbolic material. 
| We may “‘locate” a a thinker among political and ‘social coor 


ascertaining what words: his functioning vocabulary contains and 
nuances of meaning and value they embody. In studying vocabularies, we 
“detect collective patterns” behind them,— 


4 


: must re the priority of a system. of. meanings a 
Thinking in ‘fluences language very little, but thought, as Malinowski 
indicated, having to borrow from (social) action its tool, i is largely 
bane enced thereby.” 25 No thinker can assign arbitrary meanings tohistermsand 


a es: understood. - Meaning i is antecedently given; it is a collective * “creation. 


Int manipulating a set of socially given sy mbols, thought is itself 


= Sy mbols are impersonal and imperative determinants of thought be 


cause they manifest collective purposes and evaluations. New nuances of 
_ meaning which a thinker m may give to words : are, of course, socially > ail 
in themselves;* but such ‘new’ meanings must in their definition draw 


upon the meanings: and d organization of collectively established words in 


order that they r may be unc ann and they are conditioned thereby; a 


r rejection of them by others. 
Here, again, the ris ‘circumscribed’ ” by his audience, b 


order to communicate, to be understood , he ‘must ~“give’ symbols 


meanings that they call out: the same responses in his audience as they — 
do 3 in himself. ‘The | process of “externalizing” his ‘thought in language is 
thus, , by 1 virtue of the commonality e essential to meaning, under the > control 


of the audience. Socialization is accompanied by revision of meaning. Sel . 
_ dom do identical interpretations obtain. Writings get reinterpreted 4 


they are diffused across audiences with different nuances of meanings. We 
- the ‘tendency te to telescope | (by variations of interpretation) the 1 = meaning © Pe 
concepts into a given set of social habits, ethnocentricism of 1 “meaning.” 
Functionally, i i.e., as far as communication obtains, the reader a factor 


Asymbol has a different meaning when interpreted by persons 7 


from Chinese to to English, I Ms . Richards gi got ‘the 


“The Problem of in Primitive Langua 
Cf. Karl Mannheim, op. cit., 74. 

is a E.g., approached with this “lead” in mind diffusion pattern’ * of the Bible exhibits : 
one reason for its continuance: its language is capable of being “‘strained” (reinterpreted) © 


oe the purposes and orientations etait contained i he languages of a great variety . 
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sradition accom 


= the audience 0 of his thought, or all three. These ' “esoteric determinants « a 


he ‘ ‘lives” (behaviorally and/or vicariously), or which 


‘the “logical interpretants,” residues. derived” from: the 

aie A block i in social actions, e. g., a class coealiien: carries: a reflex back into 


r adidas medium and hence i into our thought. We then talk past | 
one another. We interpret the “s same” symbol differently. Because the 
ordinated | ‘social a actions sustaining z the meaning: of a given symbol have 


5 broken down, the symbol does not call out the same response in nae rs 
of one group that it does in another, and there is no genuine commun 
Richards detects in the Chinese thinking of Mencius’ peri ra 


of conception “upon social purpose. “Mencius’ thought on 

ea was s governed by a social | purpose, the “ enforcement of as schema of con- 

duet.” The concepts which he utilized were good servants of the accepted 


er 1 and social order. The success of Richards’ study leads us to consider x - 
: . tenable the hypothesis that conceptions and distinctions, including those of 
a our philosophic an and social science jargon, are such as to “hide” factors from | 


the i inter soci 


distinctions in a their ‘vocab- 

and these are related to differences in othe r sp of 

= their respective cultural setting. The distinctions i in Chinese thinking are | 
quite different fr from those in \ W estern thought. ’ The Chinese, 6 for example, 


did not set the subject over against tl the : object, and hence | had no “problem — A 
of ‘knowledge. Pm Nor di did Chinese thought of this s period : separate psychology 
and physics i into two s separate studies. Richards s suggests: Ets 


The problems which for anyo one tradition are obtrusive—especially the more in- | 


oluble of them, and thus, it ‘may seem, the more ‘ “important’ ‘—may often have 


risen as a result of accident—grammatical or social. (Op. Cit., 3- 
The ‘manner in which ‘ “lack” of distinctions ina language | limits thought — 
and the formulation of problems is s aptly i illustrated by Richards’ analysis 


of the Chinese word for ‘ ‘aged.” There is no distinction for age in the chron- 
& ological sense and in the s sense of an ethical pattern toward those who are ~ 
Consequently, Mencius cannot separate in his an man’ 


The i incipient of meaning found i in C. is compatible with the sociological 
slant on meaning. I find i in his work an added support for a belief in an intrinsic, a. 
of ‘social habits to reflection | For ‘the ultimate meaning 


— directs 
— 


+ 
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of. a mos, embodied i in 1 language, with a limitation « of thinking. ’ 
of Mencius’ period do not “discuss or treat as open to discussion the right 


ness of paying respect to age as age.’3? | Their language would not allow 
definition of the problem. The employn ment of one word for both chrono- 
| logical age and the honorable pattern of behavior toward old persons re 7” 


_ flects and preserves the unquestioned appropriateness of the reverential — 


os conduct better than any separate terms could. Agreement \ with the. mos or 
a 
4 


iS institution was ‘evoked by the very mentioning .g of the symbol around w hich © 

: i. it was organized and which defined it in behavior. Chinese thinking on this 

is thus. seen within an limit set the lan- 


yuld then happen 
on eventually, split. Newly habits force new ew meanings 
Bh and changes i in old meanings. A distinction would be drawn which was not 
ies, existent in Mencius’ thinking. ] Problems would ‘result from the competing 


"meanings where before an unquestioned belief had reigned. Thus is reflec- 


tion related i in terms of meanings to areas of conflicts and drifts within so- 


¢ of any unaccustomed perspective that ma mat- 


i a 
__knowledg 
, the|noetic and the cultural: Such contexts may | be said to to operate as a 
certain various and limited materials for assimilation; c or, in the sense that : x 


eran coordinates for a approach to reflection and 3 | 
“viewing conjointly so sociality and mind, language and social 
"determinants in mentation in the sense that given en social textures present 7 ¥ 
thinkers programmatically identify themselves with an order of interests. __ 
IT have analyzed the matter more deeply (1) by instituting the socio- — 
logical problem of the modus | operandi of such determinations, and id (2) by ee 
advancing and partially « elaborating as hypotheses two connective mecha- 


rie 


nisms. It should be apparent t that ‘these formulations a also provide » research 


leads « equipping attempts at concrete reconstructions of intellectual pat- 

ace 


“capital.” Since Aristotle, it was that money is sterile. 
“money” and “wealth,” the substitution of the equivocal ‘capital’ as a factor in production. 

The “capitalist fallacy” may be regarded as a continuation of the “mercantilist fallacy” aw 

which pivoted around the fluid concept “wealth.” It is significant that ‘ “capital” emerged in 
i the period and milieu i in which bookkeeping underwent its great development. The ambiva- 


a ely culti- 
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rudy of the human being is increasing ate 
3 tention from those whose primary concern is the understanding c of 


- society and culture. e. Already a considerable body « of literature dealing | 


with the individual personality in contemporary | Western civilization has 


"appeared. This paper is intended to s suggest something of the type and range 

of material which is at present available concerning personality i in the sim oe: 
societies. For present purposes, v we may regard a personality very 
‘broadly. as the total | configuration of behavior or activity of a human in- 


dividual, including both overt and covert and both actual and anticipatory za, SN 
behavior. Also, we may accept on the whole - Young’ S analysis (230)! « of the — 
types of factors operative in the development of the per- 


: poor ang namely, the hereditary or constitutional, the ‘euleural, ond the 


of their efforts t tow vard the. description and analysis of cultur 


to ignore the individuals in the societies s they were 


= ‘he result 1 4 on if one consults some re the standard anthropological ag 


umes. . The index of the p of the Bureau of American 
us also barren of the aie as is also that of Lowie’s The History of Ethno- 7 


‘Personality” ” receives little if any notice in the leading foreign serial <i 
cations, and the same is is only ‘slightly, less true of the word “individual” 


and its cognates. es. That cei certain aspects of personality : study have not a 
ignored, however, the over 200 titles appended to this” 


The materials. which have been listed be dealing. They an ex- 


ng. They ‘Tep- 


. Doubtless s some important been overlooked. 


section of the available material on personality in pre te cultures and 


t in parentheses refer t to numbered in the bibliography at the end of this 


On im er hand, I believe the works listed form a r _ sentative cross- 


— 
s) to his fellow anthr 
the larger part — 
— 
eee 


various titles so as to indicate general lines along which w work has p progressed, : : 
ae since space is s lacking for detailed c critical e exa 


the of the ‘attempt will made to roughly the 


mination either of individ- 


a works or of § groups s of titles, the a accompanying comments must be con- 
ey si dered as primarily descriptive. The present list includes, with some 


only those works which deal in some way ° with person nality in 


of dpa writings in 1 the general | fields of culture, psychology, 

vil- 

& 


ization. "Furthermore, few references: have been ma 


ee erned the presence or absence “a intellectual differences or 


= pec culiarities among racial or social groups. . These attempts to measure 2 


> 


original natures or the native n mental or nervous ‘endowments of populations = 
outside our own culture | or ra race have been summarized by Garth (70) and 


Klineberg (104), while « discussions of so some of the difficulties involved 
“primitive;’ “societies together with su suggestions for further attacks upon the 


problem ar are to be found in Goodenough (75) and Bartlett (9). While it may r 
seem ogres to suppose, as Kroeber (109) and Bartlett (9), for example, ay 
oint out, that hereditary psychic traits differ among races in a | way a 


3 comparable to hereditary physical tr traits, no ‘technique has been devised to ey 
= which demonstrates beyond question 1 that such a supposition | is true. 

what we do n not intend t to do, \ we may now proceed 


material at hand. : 


Durkheim, | I évy-Bruhl, and, t to some extent, Sumner, spread abroad ‘the 
impression that the "savage, in contrast to civilized man, is so dominated 
by his ; culture 2 as to be practically a an automaton. Barnett (6), Koppers 


. (107), LeRoy (117), Lowie (124, 125), and Schmidt (185), among others, 
2 have all attacked this i impression both on theoretical grounds ; and by refer- 
nce to specific ethnological reports. Bartlett | (10) by experiments s on Ea: st 


African tribes has demonstrated the amusing | and ‘significant variation — 
which almost invariably occurs when a number of individuals try to repro-— 
at an ‘identical story from ‘memory. . Nadel (153, 154), using Bartlett’s 


method, obtained essentially ‘similar results on boys. of the Yoruba and 


Nupé tribes of West Africa. These how- 


a. 


] 


— 
| 
d with the individual. Such 
| terial” available to those 
tion might appear too absurd for co 
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of memories, | giving rise. to “preferred persistent tendencies 

a the group.’ % ’ Bartlett (11) has also illustrated the tendency toward individual | es 

variation in folklore, as has Parsons (163). among 


is also discussed and illustrated by 


may Grinberg (105), (18), Stephan 
a (199), Basedow (12), while as illustrations | of scores of casual references _ 
“buried” in standard ethnographic monographs we may cite at random 
Certainly it would be. difficult to produce an in ethnologist who, having 
actually lived with a primitive tribe, would ‘maintain that all its: members 
a exhibited : a dead level of uniform behavior. If, therefore, in reading « certain | © 
a ethnological monographs, one is impressed by the seeming lack of variation > 
i a individuality i in the society apeceilont, one must conclude, not that the 
but 
— ‘a that he was unaware re that description of j it t was a part - of his function, 
“3 B . Social Selection of Personalities; ; Leadership a and Distinction. In “civil- 
ized” societies, variations within. the population are usually recognized in 
ne way or another by the social system and provision is made for the selec- 
ion of certain individuals whose qualifications fit them to occupy certain 
statuses and to play ce certain roles i in in the system. Similar i is the case with | 
preliterates, if we may believe ‘Thurnwald (203). Vierkandt discusses the 
problem of leadership « “among primitives (208), and Lowie (128) 
some of the bases of prestige selection among certain American In- 
- dian tribes. Webster (218) also deals with individual distinctions of one sort 
or another, while for the American Indians, Aitken. (3) discusses tempera- 
Bae mental factors in the selection of certain individuals for religious a activities. 
Bernard abstracts from t the literature the | personal « characteristics of ‘certain 
ae political leaders (24). LA good many biographies « or bio- 
graphical sketches of individuals in preliterate society also deal with 
example, those of Geronimo (7), _Magato (76), Chaka (147), 
and Plenty Coups (120). nea" (94) has given us a detailed analysis of — 


certain phases of personality in the political life of the Mendi, and Ford (64) 


- 


| 
4 


,and 


provides a an illuminating sabia of the interaction between personality and 


social role i in actual case studies of Fijian chieftainship. While the relation- fo. 
‘ships be tween n personality and the social, | system are not at t presel 


reports along these leis from preliterate societies by investigators of socio- 
logical and psychological sophistication, as evidenced in the last two titles 


Personalities as Defined in Various Preliterate 


s one of the best dealing with a specific society. Among field ethno 
ae 
— 
— 
= W bara 
— 
— 
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rs 


‘ideal c or r the ty Pical is being ¢ described. A All the authors are appar- 
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i should approximate. The cultural definition n of it is a part of the mores. ee 
iis _ of the society. The “ty pical” personality, on the other hand, would be a ay 


re sort of statistical average of the actual personal behavior. In the papers 


Estee cited in this ‘section, , however, this distinction i is not consistently made, nor a 
oe in some cases even ‘recognized, so that we are not always sure aa = 


in the s sense. the society in each case wou if 
oom the personality type in question as “abnormal.” In ee the majority — Z 
of adult members of the society either believe that they should or actually a - 


do approximate t the: norms in question, regardless of of their particular statuses 


Most competent ‘standard ethnological monographs provide raw data on 


ee oa the “normal” personality. . These data are, however, usually oriented toward _ 
culture patterns, i.e. » toward the social aspects of behavior, rather than. 7 
. Among the 
- authors who have attempted t the latter task, we ve may 1 mention on the following. | of 


u tin (5) gives us a highly in impressionistic sketch of “American | Indian 


- 


detailed, ‘but still sketchy. Benedict. (22, 23) a clearer picture 
the Plains, Zufii, Kwakiutl , and Dobu—four strongly contrasting ideal 
pes. Mead (135) and collaborators describe typical 
‘ sonalities with reference to cooperation and competition for the Arapesh, a 
Eskimo, Ojibwa, Bachiga, Ifugao, Kwakiutl, Manus, Troquois, Samoa, 
Bathonga, | Dakota, and Maori. Seven of these thirteen tribal per- 


a sonality types ¥ were, however, abstracted from the literature. Mead on the 


x basis of her own field work has also dealt with typical personalities of Samoa. 
(134), Manus (137), and the Arapesh, Tchambuli, and Mundugumor | 
_ New Guinea (138). In each of these studies, she has placed special emphasis a 
upon a certain phase of personality study: a adolescence among the Samoans, Be 
childhood development among the Manus, a and the contrasting ¢ cultural defi- d 
hee nitions c of the typical a adult personalities « of the two sexes among the the three 
mainland tribes of New Guinea. Devereux’ description of Mohave soulcon- 
‘a cepts (41) provides interesting sidelights on on the typical personality as _ 
a ceived in this tribe. Hallowell (78, 79) deals with the typical personality | of 
the Berens River ( Algonkian) Indians in ‘connection with his treatment of 
atypical individuals in the same culture. Landes ( I 1) d describes the e typi- 
cally individualist, socially isolated, self-sufficient personality pattern 
pected of the Ojibwa man, and elsewhere (11: 12) a somewhat fuller 


_ treatment for the typical woman c 


| 
| society as that general type of persona! behavior, defi ven 
| type of personal behavior, defined either explicitly 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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‘incomplete sketch of the sex-obsessed, insecure typica among the 
, _ Kaingang of Brazil, and is preparing fuller data for publication. Sapper on 
— Kekchi (184) provides one of the fullest reports along these general = 
while > Stephan’ earlier paper on the New Pomeranians (199) « con- 
tains pertinent data. To. take one - example at r: at random from the “ standard” 
a literature — raw raw data, , somewhat incompletely concep- | 
tualized, 0 personality role of special 


s work on the Buriat (182). 


cited i in this s section | ry or life hist hat by 


£ 


given to ‘diese field studies, in to show more 

proportion of agrees on the ideal personality type and what 
proportion e typical personality traits. am unaware 
a of f any ‘thorough st ‘studies along these lines at present. We are still left too 
mucha at the 1 mercy -y of the field worker r who describes s for us ‘ ‘the personality 


of the telling us fully how he found i ite out. 


= highly v: sears in eerie and completeness. Few. of them would measure 7 
;| up to Dollard’s s criteria for life histories (43), but - they « do form a a reservoir 


Taw material dealing specifically with individual personaliti 


random sample of such documents. Barrett’ recording of the ‘autobiogra- 


‘G a phy of Geronimo, the Apache chieftain, has alrea ady been mentioned (7). 


Barton's recording of Ifugao autobiographies (8) is characterized by full _ 


treatment ed the : sex life and somew hat attention to 


Cx 


"publication a of a Navaho autobiography (61) is c one af the most charming 

and w well- rounded documents in the bibliographical class. Grant provides 

ersonal sketch | (76) of Magato of the Bawenda. Koppers (107) gives 
short descriptions of the personalities and backgrounds of several Yamanas 

= from Tierra del Fuego. Linderman (120, 121) has written up valuable bio- i. 
eile material on a Plains Indian man and a woman, perhaps | the most — 
Py readable and thorough of « a a considerable number of documents provided by 

a Et authors who claim nc no scientific training. (See Bernard, 24, for a number of 


other works of this ge general class. ) Michelson has. recorded autobiographical 


a biography of Chaka, the Zulu king. In connection with Africa, mention — 


pe material for women of three Plains tribes (144, 145, 146), and Mofolo (147) 
should also be made of Ntara’s book (157), and especially o of Perham’s S 


organized biographical data on individuals of ten African tribes (167). 
Sach’ work (180) is, SO far as know, the only full- blown ‘published 


tempt ‘to to. an n individual from a a 


ae 
c 
— 
= 
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Be in in this ¢ case, an African native; itis avery stimulating piece of work. 


material on acculturated WwW (169, 170), prs that interestin; 


wen 
F. Voeglin (2 (210) provides a short native text 
e~ | Tibatalabal man, and E. Voeglin (21 1) gives | us a short autobiography — ey 


ofa: woman of the same tribe. Underhill’s s (205) autobiography of of a Papago 


woman is somewhat similar, though longer. Walker’ description ofa. 
hat 


hitian individual (212), su summarized in Lowie (124), apparently s somew 
-——sceultarated contains some interesting personality data. Ford’s sketch of a 


a ey xa Fijian chief (64) gives us a picture of another individual from Oceania. __ 
(216) publishes personality data on Chief Nele de Kantule of the 


2 - 


n (217) provides. some personality data on Ishi, the last of the Yahis of 


ae 4 In general, I think it is fair to say that the tendency pétdis ethnological _ 
i field workers has been to record biographical material, if at all, as a means x 
Sarria of illustrating in human terms the total culture of the tribe in question. 
im This i isa clever device for making clearer to t! the student the actual human q - 


aspects s of the cultural patterns under consideration, which 1 might otherwise 


a me He somewhat a abstract, but in n many such \ works the assumption seems 


society in microcosm, an assumption which not only is open to question on 
_ theoretical grounds, but which also limits the value of the material for per- = 


study, since the personal-: social and constitutional factors in the 


life history t tend to be slighted. Nevertheless, the appearance of suc such works © 


; .- as Dyk’s and Sachs’, among those cited above, although they : are otherwise 

es quite different from each other, indicates that a beginning has been m ade 

the production of completer and more penetrating documents from pre- 


i Works Dealing with } Formative Periods ii in the Life History; Child Train- 


le ing, ate. Dollard, in his work setting up criteria for the scientific life history 
(43), criticizes  Radin’s Crashing ‘Thunder on several counts, one of which 
_ is inadequate attention to the formative period of the personality. Other- as 
_ wise, so far as I know, there is no critical literature on the material which is — 


Among the more studies of 


“contrasted the cultural definitions of adolescence am among ‘certain n preliter- 
ates and ourselves (133)> and has argued for the ; study of adolescence i in 


ae preliterate cx cultures a as a means of understa nding the dynamics of calture z 


. Tae — una Indians of Panama, set down by the chief’s own hand. And Water- a 


9 


o be implicit that the biography of an individual exhibits the culture of the 


we 
|| 
im 


~ ous conditioning a the child for his adult role i in n certain primitive : societies q | 
the break between childhood and maturity is part of 


ing cultural 
on 


erni 
ook 


specific tribes, “we may mention the 
Camboue (30) for Madagascar, Chemali (32) for the Lebanon, Dols (46) 
China, Gilhodes (73) for the Katchin of Burma, Harrington (84) for 
~ the Lenape or Delaware Indians, W edgwood (220) for the Manam, Hog- 
bin 9) f for the Ontong- -Javanese, | Kidd (102) for ‘the “Kaffir’ ” of ‘South 7 
4 _ Africa, Dooley (47) for an Australian tribe, Eastman (52) for North Amer- 
ee 2 ica and Erikson n (56) fc for | the modern, acculturated | Sioux Indians. In a addi- 
= to these specialized contributions on preliterate child life, we should P 
say that perhaps the majority of ethnological reports published during the . 
8 last thirty years contain some material of this sort, sometimes set down ty 
ee under headings such a: as “the | life cycle,” “childhood,” * ‘initiation,” ; and the 


s 


dike. . Among | the general works 0 on preliterate education and kindred topics 7 a 


ea we may mention Chamberlain (31), Todd (204), W ebster (219), Hambly — 
(82), and Helser (88). All of these contain numerous s references to additional | 


Bee ethnological literature. Flannery (61) gives a brief, concise statement of = 
some of the data and points of view on this subject. Soa ch 


Be co Works Dealing with “ Abnormal” Personalities. Referring first 


works which deal with general questions of the presence | > or incidence of 
»sychopathology amon preliterate peoples, v we may n ‘mention Winston 
psychopathology among p “peopl y he 
; (226). By the; use of examples culled from v various s ethnological sources, she os Hi 
attacks the notion that preliterate peoples: are free of psychopathology and 2 
attempts, less successfully, construct an “insanity” rate, the 
bs basis of Mead’s (134 137) scanty statistics, which is is compared with that tof 7 
. America. . The only other bo body of statistics s dealing \ with ‘ h “insanity” Lm 
orp ychopathology among any c considerable number of p primitives ves of which * .) 
‘a am aware is that of Hrdlicka. (98; 97s pp- 201- -214) who reports on 
ss Indians of the Southwest. Hrdlicka seems to have accepted the diagnosis a 
& es the general practitioners attached to the Indian agencies and to have 
recorded the b bulk of his statistics from their reports. . Westermarck, at t about ae 
ih same t time (early part o of the century), also gathered together referenc es 
: various sources: referring to. “Junatics” and their treatment ‘among 


preliterates (222). Coriat (37), relying 1 upon | descriptions in the standard Me 


yaaa literature, applied the classic criteria of psychopathology to 2 


and diagnosed and described a number of : apparent 1 mental abnormalities a 


among widely scattered peoples. . Among numerous ! more ¢ or less ss casual 1 ref- a 

erences, i in the ethnological literature, dealing ng with ‘mental | abnormality 0 or 
the following: Dobrizhoffer 


Ai 


__conditioning 
4 of the Hopi child. — 
ay 
ae 
— 


) for the e Abipones, Hyades a and Deniker (99) foe Fiesta del 


Pechuél-L Loesche (166) for r the ‘Loango of Africa, Rivers (172) for Melan 
4 sia, Parsons (165) for Isleta, and | Smith and Dale (192) for the Ba- la. 4 
J a E. Faris (57) contends that no schizophrenia exists among the Forest 
Bantu and attempts to correlate this with their type of culture and social — 
organization. While the hypothesis is worth consideration, Faris’ descrip-_ 
of his method of collecting data 1 is unconvincing.’ R.E . L. Faris (59) 
compiles a number ¢ of references to the ethnographic literature i in. support | 


of this general | view. ew. His hypothesis i is ; that ‘ “Sn primitive culture t the: nature 


of social life i is such that a ‘shut. in? personality | type, and consequently 


schizophrenia, could not occur.” Laubscher (115) on the other hand, re- 


~porting onthe Southern Bantu (Tembu and Fingo tribes), claims a high 
incidence of schizophrenia an and argues that it is in part at least a hereditary — 
trait in the tribes under consideration. Although L aubscher’ | book suffers 
from— various weaknesses such as lack of life history an case histories 
re curious ‘mixture of Freudianism, standard psychiatry and medical pathol- _ 
. 
ogy in theji interpretive portions, and a “mail-order” technique of collecting — 
: family alee. data, it should be read by all interested in the problems of — 
preliterate Iti is the only full-scale le attempt, of which 
a know, to deal with these problems by a practicing z psychiatrist ' whe! has al: 
taken the time and d opportunity to familiarize himself with the native cul- 
Hallowe ell (77, 78, 79, , 80) has ith to the Berens River 
Seen of Canada, one of the clearest analyses on record of the manner in | 
which culture “ not t only defines each situation for the individual, but struc- _ 
~ turalizes it emotionally.’ se The Berens River culture, for example, defines 
- snakes, t toads, and frogs a as stimuli which a arouse e fear in “ ‘normal” ‘members _ AD 
of the society. Yet the 1 neurotic, “ ‘in addition to ‘abeaiies the e culturally con- 
stituted fears of his fellows, has fom which in quantity and quality differ 


from those of the Morgan: (148), describes 


possession by spiritual or magical forces ‘producing 


ao The writers so sie cited in this section may be said to ake the absolute _ 
of in preliterate c cultures. According to this vi 
were visited were made as to ‘the extent of schizophrenia 
_ manic-depressive psychoses. These hospitals are in or near cities and draw from large 
. No records of any such cases existed nor was there any memory on the part of the. 
- staff a any such cases. In the villages, attempts were made to describe the symptoms to the _ 
‘natives, but no comprehension of each | disorders was found” + p. 288). Such superficial 
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ere 


be readily diagnosed as such wh ver they occur, somewhat as small-pox _ 


are disease entities may | be from more or 


consider to be ‘ are not necessarily s¢ so in any ab: sense. 


Individuals, according t to this | view, may be : abnormal only i in relation to tothe — 


st behavior yr which is defined for: them by the ¢ culture i in 1 which they happen to 


live, and whole culture patterns or whole societies may be regarded as “ab. 


normal” from the point of view of other cultures. If this view can be peg 
sta ntiated by a sufficiently wide array of data, it is undoubtedly one of the 
t important di discoveries i in the history « of psychiatry. It means that all a ; 


ps ych iebineae: and n neuroses for which c organic causation cannot be cnebiiahed 
must be regarded as relative to the cultural configuration i in which they are” 


reported to occur. Even mental defect may ‘possibly be viewed in this light. _ 
: _ ‘Recently Aginsky (2) has objected to this’ view, largely upon the basis of | 
this tribe at least does not show a | consistent — 


a prs of cultural behavior which can be be described i in psy chological terms. ‘a 

 Hallowell’s sdata (7 78, 79, 80) on the other hand, tend to confirm Bene- 

dict’s: view, as s do of Laubscher (1 15), even though his i interpretation 


does 1 not. See also W arner (214, 215). Firth, whose interest in 1 the work 


cited (60) is not primarily in personality or its abnormalities, nevertheless 
_ throws out a suggestion that among the Tikopia the ee aa 


is is one \ who has lost contact with the kinship system, in other v words, the — 
socially ‘isolated individual. Wa arner’ s | description « of the victim of black 

magic among the Murngin (214) would ‘tend to support this view also. 
this ¢ connection, \ we ‘might refer also to R. E. L. Faris’ (58) and Dollard’s ie 


(44) discussions of the personality. Both authors suggest that ; 


ee to maintain communication and the motives fo: for communication and - . 
 falamnesion’ with his : social 1 milieu; his personality i is not so 0 much disordered 


or “split” as ordered t toa configuration which does 1 not exist in the the society 


PTT. 


may ‘now mention works dealing with certain Apparently psy chotic 


‘tures. Arctic i steria or piblokto is found in Siberian and Eskimo so societies, ac 


<9 
especially among | females. General ‘symptoms are said to be hy persuggesti- a 


bility, ‘echolalia, and echopraxia, so: sometimes with sexual delusions. For | 
Siberia, Czaplicka (38) provides a symptomatic 


leader in this group is perhaps Benedict, who, in her pioneer article (20) 
the first to argue systematically on the basis of preliterate data that 
Mek 
EBS — 
— 


and latah primarily among t the Malays, southeast a 
alain and Indonesians. For ; symptomatic : descriptions, see Clifford Ga, 


Ellis (53, 54), Galloway (68), Metzger (143), ’Brien (158), and Van 


aay Loon (206). Amok is said to occur principally among ‘men and to be mani- e. 
___ fested by acute aggressive tendencies under the guise of indiscriminate wel ms 
- tack upon anyone with whom the patient c comes in contact. _ Latah is pre- 


dominantly a female conditior by hype 


The: witigio or or r windigow psychosis s seems to be confined to the Algonkians 
ae of the northeast. According to descriptions by Cooper (35, 36), Hallowell 


(78, 79), and Sandon (181), the condition appears to have definite cultural 


components.» T hese people are hunters who sometimes suffer from meat 

a: scarcity. Although a a strong cultural tabu is s placed upon cannibalism in any 
form, individuals occasionally resort to to iti in 1 desperation. The  witigo psycho- 

“ sis is characterized by an obsessive craving for human flesh an and exaggerated 


delusions of traffic with cannibal monsters. 
rtai n types of personalities: which are considered a r 
are in various preliterate s societies institutionalized as ial statuses 


as SO cial 


at the individuals possessing s ‘such an accepted ‘place 


ing array ol 


rently are epile seer 
“who are 


5, for South the like. I shall, however, give only fer- 


row 


— dealing with institutionalized homosexuality and transvestism. 
reux provides a fairly full description « of the berdache | among the Mohave i 


for the Pima (90) and | Navaho (91) and Parsons for the 


4 the Yuma (62), Beals for the Nisenan mek Kroeber for ae California 
tribes (110), Olson | for the Gifford for the 


stitutionalized or ceremonialized transvestism from Oceania, called “ne 
oe ven,” which plays an important part in the social organization (13). In 


ee Bogoras (26) is to be found a description of the institutionalized ‘ “invert” 


among the Chukchi of (48) reports men who act like wom- 
a en, live with other men as wives sand | simulate + ‘menstruation, among ae 


— 


|) 
lm 
| abn 
| 
oa 
so t Who ap- 
and ices regarding medicine me nd chiefs 
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ion a number of papers dealing with pr 
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as, and ‘Pfister (168) 


claims that the Navahou use certain of the) Psy choanalytic technique 


unconsciously. Hill’s_ (89) description of Navaho curing rites for mental 
_ conditions is ‘more apposite to our present interest. Opler (161) has set P: 


e down one of our clearest studies in preliterate psychiatry i in his analysis 


a Suicide can probably be regarded | under the heading of abnormality, al- a 
though from the sociological point of view, it usually seems to represent 


the ultimate reaction to frustrations experienced by an individual in a cul- — oes 
arded in our culture as an individual a is 


per 
_ tural setting. Although suicide 1 is reg arded i1 
abnormality, elsew here i it is sometimes institutionalized, as in the | hari-kari — 


> Japanese or the public jumping-off of palm trees among the ara 


(131). See also a survey of institutionalized suicide among thirteen 
preliterate tribes in Mead (135). Certainly suicide does occur among Pre 
literates and I cite the following, among other references ; bearing upon the 


L asch Steinmetz (198), Voeglin (209), Ww 


ity exists, nevertheless. the v whalé of the relat 
Patterns and individual personalities remains to be cleared up by future r re- 


ease among preliterate peoples is an almost field 


G. Ps ychoanal: tic. A roach tol ‘Personalit and Culture amon Preliterate 


Peoples. Roheim has s perhaps | been: the leading exponent of the psychoanal} 
ic approach with primitive > peoples (1735 174, 175, 1 176). His approach is 
a ased on the theory that the universal ‘ ‘complexes”’ pe symbols rooted = 
which been found arg in analy sing 


argues f of. the Ondigue comple. Malinowksi, on 
other hand, presents evidence that social organization determines the on 
the complexes and personality conflicts and that, At, since social s structures 


more apt to exist between brother and sister than between mother and s son. 


Bees Elwin (55), writing of the Baiga, shows that their complexes are directly 
- related to ‘their culture. Sachs, i in his s psychoanaly sis of an African native, 
attempts to do the job in native culture terms, but concludes that the 
“universal” ’ complexes and symbols are operative any way (I 80). Lincoln 


119) leans the standard treatm ent 


2 ee Zulu which employs sex symbolism to free a widow of pathogenic fantasie peek: a! _ 
with Jenness (100) has set down a ritualisti 
cure of “hysteria” among the Ojibw 

— 
— 
— 


‘dreams, w 


in spite of themselves. Herskovits (87) suggests that certain aspects of psy- 
choanalytic i interpretation are valid for negro cultures, while Seligman | ina 


"ponents | of the ‘subconscious among } preliterates. ] He has also “icesam 

very interesting analysis pope in New Guinea (18 


-appeari ng in the journa 


With attempts to psychoanalyse ‘whole cultures, we 


‘to 


‘more particularly by Totem and Tabu (67). Roheim applied 


it may be said that there are important th 


lack of space cannot be set forth here, to “‘personifying’ iorenan ong e.,con- 
a - fusing culture and personality), whether i it be by psychoanalysts or aden. ae 


_ For a general criticism of the psychoanalytic approach to culture’ fron. : he 


anthropological point of view, Opler a 62) has covered the ground as well a a 
al ne. See also Dubois (49) . If we may judge from these and other 

ings, the bulk : of anthropologists probably feel at present tl 

lytical technique or method may well contribute to the understanding of 
personality conflicts in preliterate. individuals as it has | among ourselves. If 
the anthropologists ha have discovered d anything, however, i it is that each cu 
ture seems to bea more or less unique configuration with its own set 0 of 1 val- 


ues, ideals, frustrations and aggressions. Every society, in the process of. 
training its members for social life, frustrates them in one way or another 
(Dollard, et alu 45) and thus’ lays. the groundwork for possible 
vhich, if unresolved may result in | psychopathic behavior. Ther i 
reason to believe, therefore, that repression, frustration, substituti 


nae ference, sublimation, symbolism « of f the unconscious, etc., are operative fo 


ear, ndividuals of f preliterate a as well as those of “ civilized” society, but the as 
5 umption t that the specific symbols, conflicts, and behavior are ‘everywhert 
t he same runs directly « counter to all that the field ethn ologists have 


able to tell us about preliterate and extra~-European: cultures. 
Sk Dreams. Some references to dream materials from preliterate cultures, 


4 (55) for r the Baiga; Handy (83) for Polynesia; Morgan (149) for the Nava- 
Radin for the Lincoln (11 from various 


Cuban: Abel (1) has repo orted 
attributes among Nav pts 


s drawings c of children pepe 
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hile Pfister (168) claims that the Navaho practice psychoanalysis 
— 
— 
— 
im 
tio 
— 
| 
.—l 
— 
— 
| 
on free designs as a test of certain personal- | 
nd Balinese; she reports that the latter per- ro 
praccox patients in-out society. Spon- 
bes in the Northwest Coast area, re 


SOCIETIES 


ported Anaseasi and 1 Foley apparently strong 


tructuralization of e: of experience and ‘perception which oy native culture im 


drawings as a technique 1g Manus 
hildren. Bartlett’ gamba of me memory ‘reproduction of stories and tales _ 
has been mentioned (10; also Nadel, 153, 154). Bleuler’s (25) use of the 2 
Rorschach ink blot test with primitives has already been tried in several 


rther, » as yet t unpublished, investigations. Klineberg (103) contributes some — 
nteresting examples of the cultural definition of certain overt forms of be- 
gleaned from an examination of Chinese literatur 


annot of course be. directly followed in preliterate cultures, bi 
hould be read in. unction mond: paper (63) and Henry 5). Garth. 


college levels inclusive. (r the s sibling tests 
with dolls on Quekchi Indian children of Guatemala, , as also has Henry 
among the Pilaga of Argentina (referred to by Levy, 11 


questionnaire for emotional stability his ap 


ion on of dreams among. primitives h has ‘not gone far, but. 
(149) ¢ appears to me to be a sound si start in that directior . Hallowell’ s (80 
simple « case history of maladjustment should be mentioned, because, while. 
it does n not Lag to bea a full case ‘document, this ie » e of material has bee! 


"prohibits at this ‘point more than a mention of certain writers who have 
iscussed d aspects of this problem. I hope to comment more fully upon some — 


of these views in a later paper. ‘Mention should be made of Bateson (13), 
‘Benedict (2a, Ford, (63), Goldenweiser (74), (109); | Mekeel 


a 1 am loath to close. this compilation without more extended 
‘upon many highly significant researches and | points of 1 view represented i in 
he wo rks listed. Lacking ‘space to present « either a fair exposition of the au- 
thors’ material o or of my v view ew of i it, | La am aware e that I: may be accused of 


general by Dollard, ef al. (45) and they al ations is dealt with in 
this point of view i , et al. (45) and they also analyze Ashanti 
cultural provision for compensati aglehole (14, 15) contributes some 
Nash (155) may serve as ont pensation and emotional release in Puka Pu 
55) may serve as one example, among others, of applica ukaPuka, 
rustration formula to the analysis of primitive pp ‘onsofthe 
as 
—— 
object has been merely to call at ion i 
= 


a 
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space toa a body of existence of which as a whol 


n gen 
not beer 1 get nerally recognized. 


development and adjustment, 1 


societies holds promise of providing 
__ should throw light on these problems in our own ih trust deci it has F 
that the study of "personality in in wal cultures, | al- 
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- _ education and sets forth plans for the future. Since its beginning in March, 1936, and up to 
| May, 1939, more than a million of these thirty- -two simple, factual pamphlets dealing with 
_ jmportant public problems had been sold. (It is significant that they have been sold.) It is 
probable, if the be continued, the yearly sales will reach — 


5 are now over 10,000 individual subscribers on the books. “If high school and ‘talleoe a 
can be taught to read such materials regularly for a generation, there is likely to be a 
able change in the kind of attack made on public problems and a corresponding change in the 
_ techniques as well as purposes of politicians who seek to serve the public in a representative _ 

capacity. A socially intelligent and well informed electorate will inevitably produce a new 
The Twentieth Century Fund will issue ‘sometime in September or October, its final 
report on Does Distribution Cost Too Much? ’ prepared by , Paul . Stewart and J. Frederic 

a Dewhurst. This volume is based on material collected during the | past three years by a special ve 

_ research staff. From preliminary releases of this material, one gathers that some very im- _ 
Pa: portant facts regarding the distributive function of our economy have been unearthed. One 
~ would think the spreading of such information would result either in marked stimulation of aie 


Fund has instituted a Public Policy brief ~ 
a a pared from the various research studies made by the Fund which have been published in book  —s— 
ot form. The first eight are titled: The Chain Store Tax; Sales Taxes; Old Age Security; Hidden | 
es vs. Income Taxes; Double Taxation; Safeguarding Farm and Home Mortgages; Direct Owner- 
ship vs. Debt Financing; Government Policies Toward Debt. They may be obtained for a 
_ nominal cost of 2¢ each (to cover mailing and handling) from The Twentieth Century Fund, 


W. 42nd Street, New York City.—R. B. 


Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, Volume I, 1, has appeared. It is a publication 


a ob du Institute of Social Research of the National University of Mexico. Mendieta y Nijiez — 
is the director of the Institute. This first issue is a very attractive with 


e ¢ been announced by the Social Science Research Coun- 


cover training fellowships tc to men and women under t 
five years of age who possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. These fellowships ae 
“granted for the purpose of enlarging the research training and equipment of promising 
young social scientists through advanced study and field experience. 
ae. Nineteen appointments are predoctoral field fellowships, which carry a basic stipend of co 
$1800. The recipients are graduate students under thirty years of age who have com- 
pleted all the requirements for the Ph.D. degree except the thesis. These fellowships are 
ie to supplement formal academic study by opportunity for direct contact | with h the — 
materials of social science not available in the classroom or library. 
_ The remaining fifty-one awards are research grants-in-aid, designed to assist mat 
scholars in the completion of research projects already well under way. Such grants 


average about $600 and do not ordinarily exceed sale i of these as were 
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aging the research of social science faculties in the South. The idee and require- 
a for eligibility are the same as those governing tl me national grants in-aid, bu 
applications are restricted to fourteen southern states. 
-‘The countries where studies will be carried on the United States, 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, Poland, Russia, Finland, Swi 


the fields of economics, science, social and 
economic history, cultural anthropology, social psychology, 
~The list of awards, includin 


POSTDOCTORAL R RESEARCH TRAINING FELLOWS IN ‘THE SOCIAL SCIEN 


= 


Science, University of California, for in the of responsible govern- 


_ Norman S. Buchanan, Ph.D. Cornell University, Assistant Professor of Economics, — 


‘University of California, for advanced training and field experience -e in England and © 
‘Sweden in the field of and cycle theory; de 


Albert A. Campbell, Ph.D. “Stanford University, Instructor in Psychology, Ne North 
_ western University, , for advanced training in anthropology and i in social psychology in 


Cc. Beliquist, Ph.D. University of California, . Assistant Professor of Political 


ns Hopkins University for training in anthropology; 
_ Dorothea Cross Leighton, M.D. Johns Hopkins University, Assistant in Psy in, 
‘Johns Hopkins University, for training in anthrcpology; 
John D. Lewis, 


Ph.D. University of Professor of Political 
cience, Oberlin College, for field experience Britain the of 


‘Horace M, Miner, D. of in Anth pology and 


- Sociology, Wayne University, for field experience in Timbuctoo studying the effects of 
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Iniv of Minnesota, Assistant of Sociology, 


of Minnesota, ‘for advanced in the in 


JE. Wallace Sterling, Ph.D. Stanford of 
California. Institute of Technology, for field experience in London and the ne Fiji Islands 


= | PREDOCTORAL FIELD FELLOWS IN TH 
Robert W. Anderson, Political Science, for 


— 


at 


the economic effects of the income tax in the’ United 
Richard | M. Carrigan, History, Princeton University, for field trainin 


Roderic H. Davison, History, Harvard Univesity, field training. in 

the westernization of the Ottoman Empire; 
William M. Franklin, Political Science, The Fletcher School, for field training in a 


rudy of the factors i in modern European 


the problems of the ‘United States cotton industry, 1910-1937; at 
—— W. Heller, Economics, University of | Wisconsin, for field tra 
of the problems and techniques of state income tax administration in the United States; 
Robert A. Horn, Political Science, Princeton University, for field training in a study ae: 
‘of the committee system as a means of carrying on the business of Congress; 
a, Frank L. Kidner, Economics, | Columbia University, for field training in a study of 
i 2 economic problems associated with population movements in the United States; __ 
Harre M. G. Labatt-Simon, History, Columbia University, for field training 
study of contemporary conditions in Japan and the Far East; _ is elt ag ge 
‘Phillip Monypenny, Political Science, University of Minnesota, for field in 
a study of the effect of civil service in the state, city and county governments of Missouri; 
Ben Tillman Moore, Economics, Columbia University, for field training ina study 
- of the nature and extent of wor rs” control of industry i in the United States; a 
’ lfred R. Oxenfeldt, Economics, Columbia University, for field training ina ger 
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A a iin of he operation of the sub- committees in Congress with | respect ex; proposed 
budget « of h i 


ak W. wg separ ale University, or field training in a study o 


the: mobility of resources reference to the steel 
Daniel Thorner, History, Columbia University, for field training in a study of the 
_ Bernard Lecturer in Anthropology, New York University, for i 


inv atigation of f group structure, social control and territoriality i in primates; iy 


apin, Professor of Sociology, University of Stine for construc on 7 


sodyof 
Sal 
Mildred Campbell, Assistant Professor of F re, for a study in 
— 


Wells Clark, a study background and the causes of th 


struggle between the French and German nations culminating in 1866-1871; anes - 
~~ - Dora Mae Clark, Professor of American History and Political Science, Wilson Co . 
lege, for a study of the British Treasury in the administration of the e American Colonies” Be 


Daniel Creamer, Associate Statistician, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 


Waldo | Ellison, Profess 


imperialism i in $amoa and world volitics i in the Pa cific, 
| Martin L. Faust, Reliuee of Political Science, University of Missouti, 


_ the technique of executive control through fiscal operations as developed and practiced > 


by the British Treasury department; 


Grace} for a study of the British. ‘Admiralty on Anglo Japanese Policy 1854— 


Charles Frederick Preset, Law, Northeastern U niversity for control 
s 


British and Commonwealth; 


William Haber, Professor of Economics, University of Michigan, 
unemployment compensation and the labor market; 


for i its amelioration; 


the development of Southern Russia, 1856-19145 


ra of the t treatment t and 


: Alfred Emmons Hudson, Research Fellow i in Anth: eared Yale Sows. an 


‘Blaine F Kinder, Paychellogiet, Letchworth 


nes . hi , Professor o o f History, | St. Olaf College, for : a study of ae uf 
rhite int e upper Mississippi with reference to 


studies of fiscal ideologies: and institutions and their interrelations with economic 


ol, for a study of the hi story of the jamb 


sota, for a comparative'study of the Post- war situation it in Hon 


"Algernon Mills, Profe essor 
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among the Blackfoot Indians; University, for s study 
— Krueger, Associate Pr nd an analysis of the c 
f Genoese commerce econ 
7 — study of Ge 
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of New York, 


analysis of the specific vocational interests and job satisfaction of certain Ameri 


State . University of lows, for a soreaed of the per- 


l Rosenzweig, Psychologist, Worcester State Hospital, for the dias an 


“standardization a choice questionnaire f for reaction to frustration 


, Associate Professor of History, ‘Stanford University fora 
of the diplomatic history of America 1713-17635 


Calvin F. Schmid, Associate of. Sociology, University of for a 


of the political movements in the State of Minnesota; 
Elbridge Sibley, Associate Professor of Sociology, Bowdoin College, i a study o 


the form in. of soci in United 


versity fe for a of and in the American Colonies 
Ross. Stagner, Assistant Profesor of Ps chology Un 
tional analysis of nationalistic opinions; 


ae Joseph | Rankin aaaie, ia Assistant Professor of Political Schence, University of Minne 
= for a study of selected aspects of American Party organization; © 
WwW H. Ss. Assistant Director, Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce 


‘amen relations in Great Britain ‘and the U United State 


Vertrees Wyckoff, St. John’ s College, | for a study of of th 
history o of Maryland during the Century. 


GRANTS- 
Hardy C 


of the Caribbean of the United + 


Florida State llege fo for 
reactions; 


B. Morris, Assoc in America in the study of personality 
History, Vanderbilt, 


ity, , for a history of govern- 


ar Meigs, 3rd, Associate Professor ¢ of Geography ‘and comer: 


of d ileged N hi uildr 
of un nderprivileged Negro. children 


Daniel Merritt Robison, Professor of 


~ 
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Austin Venable, Inetrector in History, University of for study the 


_ publi career of William Lowndes Yancey with special emphasis on an attempt to deter. 


the secession movement and the reason for his course of action. = 


ea Phi Kappa Phi, National Honor Society, May 24, 1939, University of Arizona oe 


Publications during the past twelve months included “Hired Labor Requirements on ‘oe a 
Arizona's Irrigated rome," Ariz. Agri. Exp Bul. 160, and ‘ “Arizona Farm Laborers,” 


University of Chicago. Arthur I. Bloomfield, oie student in economics and Normar 

Mz Pearson, graduate student in political science, have received SSRC predoctorate fellow 

_ ships carrying grants of $1,800. Bloomfield’s is for field training in the study of the i interna- 
> = financial position of the United States since 1929 and Pearson’s for field training in a 


study of the operation of the subcommittees in with respect to budget 


Columbia University, Sentient Coltege, | held a on Education for 
ig - August 15, 16, 17, 1939, on the general theme, “How Shall We Educate for Citizenship i in 
Democracy?” Twenty-ix national lay organizations participated and many nationally and 
r: internationally known educators and public leaders in politics, labor, business, finance, 7 
_ ligion, agriculture, and other interests addressed the meetings and took part in the seminars 


‘partment of rural social organization has been changed to rural sociology. ‘ies eee 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., has been appointed professor of sociology in the e college. of arts 
and sciences and becomes chairman of the new department of sociology and anthropology. _ 
He will retain his position as rural sociologist in the Agricultural Experiment Station and will 
continue his research work in rural sociology. He i eaching in the summer school at the 

_-'W. A. Anderson is on sabbatical leave until February, 1 1940. He will spend the stil ” 

oe ca The following have been appointed as graduate research assistants fer the coming year: 
wer: Hans H. Plambeck, who was an assistant last year, and came to us from the University of | 
- Oregon, where he received his master’s degree. Afif Tannus, formerly instructor in rural 
sociology i in the American University at Beirut, Lebanon, Syria; Harold F. Kaufman, who 
s received his master’s degree at the University of Missouri in 19395 William W. Reeder, who 
: received his master’s er at Utah State — in — i 


: = oie _ Thomas Payne Govan, Instructor in History, University of Chattanooga, for study Brass,” 
the credit system and the cotton trade in the Old South; 
| 
“lyn Raskin, Instructor in Psychology, Randolph-Macon Womans College, for 
oment on changes in intelligence test scores | 
| 
| 
U 
footw, 
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Strode been appointed instructor. She will give courses in social case 
: eork and problems of rural social welfare and will supervise practice work of undergraduate _ 
students with social agencies. During the past year, Miss Strode has contributed an interesting | 
_ series of articles to the Survey Midmonthly which it has published in pamphlet form under the 
Wiley and Sons announce the of Rural Co munity Organization on by 


I: The American by ‘Samuel Chugerman. 


Ward It consists of 41 chapters and Epilogue under the rte “tt The Man; The — 


Moralist. 
— There is an 


mene Hofstra College. Joseph S. Roucek, formerly c of New York University, has has been obtained — = 
o teach i in department of the social sciences. _ 


Paul B. $1 review of bry trends been 


q 


community yews Summaries will be ready for publication latein1939. | 


is sponsoring a local eabulation of Mississippi judicial criminal statistics 
4 for the — since December 31, 1934. Summaries of this census will be released from Ww ash- . 


Droba has returned to Ohio, may be in 
Department of Sociology, Ohio State Univ ersity. 


_ Mr. Foreman, who was absent on leave under 2 subvention from the Julius Rosenwald — a 


: Mr. Morton King, who spent last year in field work in Tennessee under a iting. 
Fund grant, joined | the department i in September as 2 ‘specialist in in rural sociology. ‘aie 


ag New York University. Alfred McClung Lee, whe has been a lecturer in the School of 
Commerce, has been appointed assistant professor. Mr. Lee continues his connection with 


Raymond Rich Associates as a consultant on public relations. The Rich firm offers counsel __ 


Pee and service in public r relations o ” to nonprofit organizations operating in the public i interest. 


University of Pittsburgh. The Pittsburgh Publishing 


34 tion of Dynamics of Higher Education, by Walter A. Lunden. He will be on leave for the | fall 


term to study s social institutions in the Scandinavian countries. 


Rollins Lewis has been appointed | the social science 


— 

: iversity Press has issued its first v 

ky... ‘sity of Mississippi. D. D. Droba and O. F. Quackenbush have un 

— 
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Washington to be dean of the Graduate Schoore tical organization and administra- 
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University of Washingto 
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Portland, Oregon. 
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n.Earnest Witte, of Nebraska, has been appointed dire 
the Graduate School of Social Work to replace Arlien Johnson. He has had wide training and 


i ompany announces the publication of 


ton from the University of | 

a new 


ressed by invitation the Alpha Kappa 


_ carrying a grant of between $1,800 and $2,500 and travel allowance, to mak 


+ 


— 
| experience in this field, having been field representative for the Social Security Board and 
Administrator of the Nebraska ERA. He comes to Washin 
| Nebraska where he was head of the School of a 
textbook by L. L. Bernard, of Washington University, St. Louis, entitled Socsal Control: 
The Sociological Aspects, for August 22,1939 
L. Bernard taught classes in Public Opinion and Propaganda, American Sociology, and 
Educational Sociology at the summer session of the Oregon System of Higher Education at 
Wayne University. Horace M. Miner has been awarded a postdoctoral SSRC fellowship, 


of Wisconsin, Madiso 


Sellin: Culture Conflict a ond: Crime. John L. 
S.. Fink: Causes of Crime; | Biological 1 Theories i in the United States, 1800-1915. Arthur 


Oakeshott: The Social Doctrines of Joseph S. 
Brown, Hodges, and Roucek: Contemporary World Politics. W. Weaver... 
Kohn: "Revolutions a and Dictatorships. Joseph S. Roucek....... 
Pahl: Wetterzonen der Weltpolitik. Sigmund Neumann ba 


ert 


Streit: Union Now, A Propet a | Federal Union the Democracies the 
Emi 


Peattie: Mountain Geography. Rupert B. Vance. ..... 


Beate: merica South. Alexander Marsh . 


= : The Scientist at 
lution; Landis: Social Control. | 
itical Thought: The — 
Mayer, 
—— 
Bes : Land Utilizati hanges. W. W. Society a 


Whee tof the Blind? 1 r mpton andR Rowe , eds.: Education of the Handicapped. 
ae Schmid, et al.: Guide to Studies of § Social Conditio 
‘ Rood: Matrimonial Shoals. Helen I. Clarke 
Ford: Social Deviation. Arthur J. Todd 
_ Woofter and Winston: Seven Lean Years; Wynne: Five Years of Rural Relief; Mangus: | 


Aspects of Rural Kifer and Stewart: Hazards i in the ag 


Child Labor Legislation in Southern Dorothy W W. Douglas 


- Abbott: The Child and the State, Vol. 1. Geoffrey May.. 
| Wyate and Wandel: The Social ‘Security Act in Operation. Neal B. DeNood. 
_ Pigou: Socialism versus Capitalism. Arthur Katona 


Wish: Conservative of the Old South. . 


This monograph is a report of the Subcommittee on the 
Committee on Personality and Culture, one of the committees of the Social — a 
. Science ce Research ( Council. The Committee on Personality and Culture was :. 
_ composed of Thorsten Sellin, Robert Redfield, and Louis A. Wirth, with — 
Mark A. May as chairman. The Subcommittee consisted of Professor 2 
H. Sutherlanii a and Professor Thorsten Sellin. 
—_ he monograph consists of four parts: I. Criminology pr the W ay of 
‘ Sociological Approach to: the Study of Crime Causation; pT. 
IV. The Conflict of Conduct Norms. 
Professor Sellin in Part I calls attention to the i importance of the use .. | 
. scientific m methods in the study of crime and the criminal. In Part II he dis- 4 : 
ee _ cusses problems which have bedeviled every scholar who has worked in the 
field of criminological research. What i is the unit ¢ of investigation? Who is a 


a: criminal? What is a crime? Up to the present time if anyone has endeavored a coe 


ton make a scientific study of crime and the criminal he has been perplexed a 
- ‘the fact that the only criminals he c can study ¢ are those which have a 


of to this class. Assuming that those convicted a are criminals ac 


rem difficulty. The first offender andhabitual __ 


cording to law, there yet remains a 
criminal are both there. . From the sociological point of view » however, they 


ew two quite > distinct entities. . Consequently, Professor Sellin proposes that 
if the science of human conduct is to develop, the investigator in this field 


__ research must rid himself of shackles which have been forged by the crimi- — : 
nee nal law. He thinks that confinement to the study of crime and crimimals _ it 
and the > acceptance of the € categories of of specific f forms of crime as | laid down q 


view of science. Hence, he cals. a — 
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any | 

they are not wocessarily embodied i in He continues, ‘These facts 
e erpad y of conduct norms s would afford a 


no more tode- 
¢ and limit chen a law. laws have the whole power of 
oom society behind them; others have not. So also. with norms. Laws change; so 
a , however defined. Th if I d Selli 
o norms, however defined. These norms, if I understand Sellin, are only _ 
eG denn for the criminal law. One would still have the problem of differ- 
_ entiating between those who departed from the norm as he now has for — 
those who 0 violate the law. Hence, it is a little difficult to see what practical q 
_ advantage would result from Professor Sellin’s substitution of norms for 
_ laws, s since the individual « conduct ncrms must ultimately b be identified as 
belonging in or types | before. they « can be in scientific 
inquiry 


scientist is able by definition to oy criminal, 
whether determined by the criminal law or by sociological analysis, into 


a groups can he arrive at reliable results in the study o of crime ion 


; fiict | and crime. In his opinion this conflict consists of conflicts between “di 


a a ferent conduct norms. He has performed a useful service in citing some of | 


studies i this country which have ri refined the a analysis and interpreta 
z tion of the processes by which culture conflict produces criminality. He — 
points out, however, that so { far the analysis of the role of culture: conflicts 


= the causation of legal violations gives no clear picture of this causative — 


and, therefore, further researchisneeded. 


E _ Professor Sellin n closes the monograph with some suggestions as S to iii di- 


aa which research in this field should take. He points out that before 


ari BP can know whether there really i is culture conflict as the basis of non- -ap-— 


proved conduct, the student must acquaint himself with norms which are 


held by each social group in communication. If the norms of conduct of the — 
ee one group are different from those of the other group then conflict. may — 
oe cur. He also points out the significance of these culture conflicts on the emo- 
ay tional ‘stability and therefore upon the | conduct of the individual and | also 


conduct norms.” He says, “For every person, then, there is from the point | 
rei a view of a given group of which he isa member, a normal (right) andan == 
abnormal (wrong) way of reacting, the norm depending upon the social 
values of the groups which formulated it. Conduct norms are, therefore, found 
| 
— 
AS 
he 4 _ he makes his most important suggest 
crime and criminals. 
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Causes of ‘Crime; Biologice 1 Theories in the United By 
 Arruur E, . Fink. Philadelphia: ‘University « of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. 

The content : of this bo k is evident only from i le: Biol 

1800-1915. It is not a a scientific 1 monograph, _ 
Be. is it a critique of current criminological theory. It is almost entirely _ 
_ limited to the presentation of the biological crime causation theories of * 
~ nineteenth century America. An minimum of critical evaluation is | given — 

"The main purpose of the book i is excellently executed. In. subject matter 
_ the reader is taken from the pioneers in the effort toward a science of human & 
_ behavior, the phrenologists, to the classic volume in clinical criminology, S 


Ww illiam Healy’s The Individual Delinquent. Along the road we encounter — 
the legal and medical wrangles over the nature of mental ailments: insanity, 


Ss 


“moral i insanity,” and feeblemindedness; - the popular Lombrosian ideas. of 
criminal anthropology introduced in the “eighties; and Dugdale’s epoch- — 


making of the Jukes, which originally to 


in interest of the book is not merely the s and well documented 
aa accounts of what numerous doctors, lawyers, and prison wardens have said 
‘ concerning | causes of crime. What also attracts the attention of the reader as 

is the general unfolding z of this criminological theory i in the setting of J — oy 
jn culture. Phrenology seems to have its roots in the materialistic concep- 
_ tion oft the human mind: a failure to differentiate brain and mind. _ All scien- = 
. j = study of the criminal has had to combat the notion of individual re- _ 
"sponsibility. ‘The idea of individual responsibility is of course intrenched in ae . 
ny a our legal cod¢s. Hence every medical or psychological redefinition of mental 2 
‘States — by many years the shift in the legal definitions. We see | 
slowly the criminal differentiated from the insane, the feebleminded from 
- the latter, and finally the criminal personality is seen as a functioning whole - 
only indirectly r related to his biological antecedents. T These a are some of the a : 
"many interesting generalizations which may be made from the material of 
The book makes desirable outside reading ‘material for. a course in this. 
field. Furthermore, as I have suggested, it may be used to advantage as a 
x a illustrative material on t the development o of a science and | its practical appli- — : 
cation in a given culture. It is well documer ted, ai id i accompanied bya an 
Social Structure. GeorcE Ruscue and Orro 
New Columbia University Press, 1939 pp. 
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The idea of the is sound 


- explained not in terms of punitive theorie ie es, 
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4 but in terms of changing social 4 | 
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structures. from the beginning the promising approach i is 
undermined the unrestricted acceptance of a one- -sided scciological 
theory, that of Marxism: the changes in punishment are correlated only 
with: particular stages of economic development. In the opinion of the 
a “thors, normally the basic economic needs of a commodity- producing society 
directly determine the creation and shaping of punishment, in that couvicts : 


are used to fill out the gaps in the labor market: slave-holding societies i 


troduced penal slavery (British penal transportation to America); the me 


cantilist system gave rise to the house of correction. Methods cannot al- 
_ways be discovered, however, for the ‘proper use of ‘the labor power of the 

a convicts; this happened in feudal s society and again takes place in modern iat 


industrial ‘society. Under such circumstances the choice of large- 


_ The theorems of the part are presented according to the o ordinary 


ms Marxist pattern with respect to each period: first, changes in the modes of 
production are described at length; then the simultaneous changes in pun- 
ishment are shown; and finally the conclusion is drawn t that the latter were 
caused by the former. The authors seem to have failed to realize the possi- _ 
bility of both economic and criminological changes being determined by ka 
general changes i in the type of culture; Sorokin’s investigation of the subject et = 
in his Soctal and Cultural Dynamics (vol. II, ch. 15) seems to have remained 
spite of the methodological the book, it is not without value, 
; on ‘not only as a new attack on an important problem, but also as a collection - 
- _ of a number of i interesting facts. Some parts of the presentation, however, 


are doubtful; thus, for instance, it is certainly wrong that the last quarter of — 


oo Igth century and the early part of the 20th century was a period of 
decrease in criminality (pp. 139 ff.); with the « exception of England, the o op- 
posite i is the only on 1 this it is to understand the 


new trends under Fascism; the ‘the 
ee length of imprisonment, is well demonstrated. It is a pity that the authors 
“ ed to make a study of the corresponding development i in Communist _ a 
“society; there, they would have found good evidence in support of their x 
theory in the large scale restoration of penal ac earaaa in connection — 
with labor eee in remote parts | of the country. if 


“great’ ” scien ists grew re 
y compound pills of “science for the masses,” espe- 
cially when they perpetrate speculative ‘ “popularizations” of matters ou outside 
their own specialities. Such people usually are folk-minded physicists and 


“biolo ists invading the n not too tilled fields o of the social sciences, with 


— 
— 
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ction: A Scientific Study ¢ — 
— 


rtunat their own scie oe 
and for the scientific good name of social science. Although it does not — re =) 
with social research at all, and only slightly with biological, it should be % 
1 _read by all sociologists, and especially by non-sociological social scientists, 
oS ~ who commonly know less about scientific theory | and method than is — 
va After pointing out that the three great obstacles to the scientific mode | of 
action (research) are the Attack-Escape reaction to the new or strange, 
Assessment of Value, and the Should-Ought Mechanism, George bases the 
- logic of science vpon the observation of facts, defined as coincidence observa~- 
tions which are possible only when an object can serve as one of two —_ % 
Hee between which coincidence can be judged. Science, then, is the kind of ac- 
tion or behavior exhibited by human beings 1 who observe facts and arrange 


in patterns—classifications, , laws, and theories. Coincidence does not 
_ necessarily inyolve measurement, though in actual practice scientists tend 
reduce all their observations to measurement by scaled (standardized) 
instruments. used under carefully defined and controlled conditions. Sa 


Ai nice distinction i is made between the u use of" ‘measurement 


ments, scales, or other device. All theoretical gen neralizations 


- conditions befpre they will be accepted by scientists. This always involves __ 
counting, and fo that extent, measurement, although George does not stress 
this point. He says Pica ‘Science i is based upon measurement’ is rejected 
ik favor of . on ience is based upon fact or human judgment of ee 3 
e Although he was unfamiliar w ith Gestalt psy chology until after he = - 
finished his book (p. - 334), he arrives at the conclusion that we first perceive 
wholes and then break them down into st subsidiary wholes (p. 144); the ob- 


var 


_ Whatever may be true > of perceptual wholes, i it is quite obvious that c concep- - 
= wholes always involve the synthesis or generalization of many discrete io 


determination of facts, but it seems to me erg no valid relationship be 
tween facts can be asserted until a body of relevant facts has been secured. 


— 
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ti 
~ 
3, and laboratory measur 
rmination OF Facts ¢ 
 naiveté. im. as to so many he will have nothin hical scientist, 
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a non- is a Descriptivist. thus violates the 
- science does not Assess Values and does not use the Should-Ought and 

Attack- -Escape mechanisms. ‘Implicitly always, and explicitly frequently, 
eam he does all three. By asserting that we perceive by apprehending wholes, ae 


Z doesn’ t please him. His book would be better if he had made his implicit 
a _ philosophical an and metaphysical biases more explicit. One may agree: tho 
; oughly with the author’s general point of view (as I do with some reserva- P 
Pal tions) and and yet object strongly t to his denial that he has any philosophy mere- 
= ly because he likes his own better than the « other f fellow’ s which i is called - 
“repulsive” (p. 41) and “stultifying” (p. 42), 

There are five chapters on | Getting Scientific Ey e-wit! ess 

tion; Scientific Observation; Pattern; Are Facts First Seen in Isolation?; 
Selection and d Abstraction. There follow seven on Arranging Scientific 
Facts; Order, Laws, and Pattern in Action. In addition, 


Scientific and Research: to the Background, : 
vat Content, Methods, a and Analysis of Social Studies. By Pautine V. 
- with chapters on statistics, graphic presentation, and ecology by CaLvin 

Scumip. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xxix+619, II p 

tographs, 45 figures, 9s statistical tables. $3. 


Social Research. Con RAD ELMER. New, York: Prentice- Hall, 


Scientific Social Surveys and Research i is an n excellent hook with a si a some- ES 


” which 


“emphasizes the dichotomy author, r, or “ 
Social Studies,” which emphasizes the unifying element in the two, would — 
have been more ¢ - declaratory of the cc con tent. The author defines a social s survey 
a pathological « 
ng definite geographical | limits and bearings, for the purpose of ‘presenting 
aconstructive program for: social advance...’ . Social research, 
ee = other hand, is regarded as interested in arriving at conceptualizations te 
and generalizations which contribute to our theoretical knowledge ¢ of soci- 
ety. The social researcher is thus more completely the : scientist thea the 
cial ‘surveyor, since his aims as well as his methods « are ‘scientific; but the © 


— 
— 
—— 

Technique; Future of Experimental Research. hese are carefully 
soned. clearly expressed. and should be valuable to all sc 


and intere sts of types ihe stu may b 
More than half the boo che heart of it—is devoted to the consideration 
; of such methods and techniques. The arrangement is logical and the treat- 
a ment of each subject incisive. The exposition is understandable to a begir 
; “ing ner and yet is so thorough and well a as to be suggestive even “a = 
the advanced student. The excellence of Dr 
viewing, the historical method, and the 
_ three) is matched by that of Professor Schmid’ s 
and techniques, graphic presentation, and the ecological method. All 
- fit well into the scheme of the whole and the quality of the work is uniformly — = 
Not only are methods and tochtiques: made vivid by. constant illustratio: 
rom surveys and t research projects, but t subsequent chapters are ‘devoted to 
the studying of culture groups, institutions, and urban natural areas in _ 
. order to show just how various approaches can be integrated in actual re- ‘ae . 
a search. Auxiliary aids to 0 clarity, such as tables and figures, are generously > 
employ ed, ahd the value of photography as an observational technique is 


“illustrated. 4 The questions and suggestions for further study at the end of 


_ each chapter should p prove pedagogically valuable. A class ified — 
of some eight hundred titles is appended. | $555 


| The only omission that struck the reviewer. 
a in an introductory book—is that of any ‘discussion of the logic of sci 
ence. ‘Tt seems important that our students realize that ‘scientific aa 


7 always in terms of a theoretical system and that only. certain aspects of 


i phenomena are relevant to any one system. They must —~ become aw are fa 
pects of reality. 3 
It i is perhaps u un Socia Research appe red ata 
which invites comparison with Dr. Young’s book, for such comparison 
i consistently to the disadvantage of the former. And this is all the more 2a 
rue because Elmer purports to be aiming higher, to be presenting “the 4 2 
rinciples and philosophy of the subject’ (p. vi). ‘If the failure to treat the Zz 
logic of science or the relations of sociology to other social sciences in the = 


field of research is excusable in an introductory, text, it is not in a book in- | 
oe The arrangement of Elmer’s volume i is awkward in in the extreme. For in- 
_stance, the most detailed, but still quite inadequate, treatment of statistical _ 


concepts comes in | Chapters XIX and XX under the head, “ ‘Preparing Data 


for Analysis,” "in spite of the fact that. ‘Chapter X is entitled ‘ ‘Use of Statis- 
in Social Research” and the of Sample in Social Re- 


@ 


ports. ' . The treatment is eclectic i in the tot sense. | 


| 
|) 
| 
 chay 
— 
| 
The 
| 
— 
|) and 
ton 
One does not feel t 
i= eR € author is ruling his material. at he draws from others appears un- a Bee 


woe 
4 


digested. The quotations 


! 


n the bo confusin 
earch and irritating to the advanced student. The latter \ will also be 
ed ith i inaccuracies of statement (pp. 8, 263) and seeming ecco ll 
such | as the identification of the case method. with broad nai 


ieves ‘such a 


here is all one piece with his notion. that the social s survey is to 


sociology what the laboratory is to chemistry and biology (p. 197). i oA 


seems not to realize t that the social survey does not y ield the selected facts 


ith which to test hy potheses crucially, as does the laboratory. se aoa, 
T ‘he author’ conception of social causation 1s also pen to question. 


— which give rise to social a activities. are 


mere us or ‘ ‘counting research. Anothe is it the 
_ student aware of many types of social research. Not only are various proj- aa 
_ ects described and excerpts from their statements of method or their find- — 
ings given, , but there a are re carefully prepared at the end of each” 


versity of Michigan 


to the National 


for Areas ‘(England and Ww 


oe ais to their requirements.” That survey did not suggest remedies for the a 


situation described. Majesty's s Stationery Office ‘Published a 


Pile 


hat seem to be meaningless 
a sentences (pp. 24, 1; 

ok Dr. Elmer seems to he For instance, he poses he 
roughout the Book : f social activities. Fo of public sc 100 
reveal the tota sign estigation the problem impossi ie 

— 

ols. By. H. — 

|. for nouthshire. ‘“The pu ies within the re 

4 
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report on tl the position o -_ indust 
a he present survey, like its predecessors, had as its purpose the problem © 
indicating the facilities of South Wales for the introduction of new and d 
* expansion of existing industries. The terms approved by the commis- 
sioner were as follows: “Survey designed to ascertain the potentialities o of 
the Industrial Region of South W ales, with particular relation to the Spe- 
" cial Area, for the expansion of existing industries and the establishment of — 
new industries.” ” The following statement in introduction to this three-vol- 
ume work is significant in explaining the lack of materials which would or- 
-dinarily s seem very pertinent to toas study of thi this kind: 


— is necessary to point out that ibm a survey ae agriculture within the Region nor an > 
-_ examination of the effects of local rates upon the growth of industry were permitted by our 


‘terms of reference. The specifically * ‘social” problems created by unemployment, such as 
standards of living or the occupation of leisure, were also excluded from our purview. It has — 


Secohd Industrial Survey of South Wales’ is in volumes 


dealing respectively with “Industries,” “Facilities,” and ‘Development,” 


at 
contain most careful, comprehensive data of the the different activities 


and facilities of the community, adequately "supplemented statistical 
data and including five large detailed maps of the region. . The work as searc 

whole, f from the viewpoint of industries, resources, and industrial = 


‘ment, may be considered a model. . Each industry has been studied from 
viewpoint of 1 Its importance, its scope, demands for i ‘its product, area 


field of distribution, its s organizations, and employn ment needs and problems. — 


ea industry of the region has been considered from the view- 
ree point of natural resources, subsidiary aids and requirements, such as trans- ; 
BR aesccya , electricity, gas and water supply, and labour supplies. There are 
adequate discussions and data concerning the population of the area, 
' = changes in population of the different parts of the” region n between : 
es 931-35, shifts in the demand for labour, and the consequent contemporary — 
; a. aa of population. Tables estimating the population by years up to q " 
1965 have been made. With this knowledge of the industries of the region, .. = 
the facilities and the ‘past development, w we are presented v with a valuable opinic 
lc 


= study, of the further « development and location of the industries of the ree a psyc 
However, our interest in the present status of industry its future de- 
velopment i is manent based upon its social value to society. The scope — 7 


clarit 


Thin oar survey of South W ales, if it is to sonal its greatest value, é 

vi should form the basis for further and similarly detailed studies of the social — 
significance | of these changes, the s social consequences of of t the reorganization ; 


and relocation of industries, the social benefits, or the social upheavals re- 
sulting from a redistribution of population. The effect such relocations of 


| i 
| 
a 
: | = m 
me 
— 
| 
| 
— 
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industry and population will war upon ne socia 
functioning of social institutions is of far-reaching significance. The a 
ant development or confusion of ‘cultures, the influence and effect upon the ie 
_ development of schools, « educational activities, and the home life of the -_ 
cag ple must be balanced against | economic gains or losses. There has been a _ co 


tendency among many sociologists to to view and evaluate. social i institutions 


: - bases. There is, however, , probably even greater danger i in planning an in- 


a. strial development, a relocation of population, a resettlement of groups | 


of families, without consideration of the social effects of the families relo- 


cated, , and also. upon the families which are. in n the residue, unrelocated. 


ous examination c 
portant a or on various aspects 0 of the 
4 


‘nomenon published in the past quarter of a century. Professor Albig in- 
dustriously the main shafts and prospected every minor stope i in 


su 
. Perse own views, ;, but a summation of Be sie and comments of a host. of other 


i There i is s such a a plethora. of material c on » public opi opinion t that it requires the 


framework. Professor Albig divided the major subject mo 
oe helpful chapter headings. This organization chart of his provided a real 
a start toward building the various individual parts of his main structure. _ 
Happily, he did not attempt, as many have done, to write about * “public Z 
opinion’ > in broad, but he discussed separately, ‘ ‘communication,’ 
“psychological f processes, “language and public: opinion,” ‘legends 


“propaganda,” and so on. 


2 Be This will encourage the student and aid the teacher who o has to o date buil 

“up his own bibliographies and contrived his own course outline without 
= systematic help. Numerous. charts and tables | give the reader a sense of the 


"one e who works i in field as s journalist, press agent, ‘relations coun- 
sel, politician, will experience a sense - of disappointment i in reading the b book, 
traceable, no doubt, to Professor "Albig’ preoccupation with library source 

materials, much of which has been c contributed by demic men, and oi A 


_ 
— 
> 
‘vari ics, Professor Albig synthesizes the per-— 
tinent contributions of the scores of writers on public opinio 
—— 
a 


y "failure to rub shoulders with the tough-1 -minded and realistic propagandis 
a a make their living by manipulating attitudes and opinions. The over-_ 
— tones, atmosphere, : and vitality that grow out of the advertising agency, _ Ps 


publicity man’s office, the politician’s headquarters. have no penumbra i in 


this book, and many of the propagandist’s tricks and techniques 
_ recorded. The author seems ever at work in his University carol eee 


racy. 
Tne, 1939. 00. 


state of opinion in pr Sen 
a _ scribed some of the more important mechanisms behind the s scenes, and ‘well | 
- illustrated the clashes of opinion that have occurred during: our national 
development. The many-sidedness of public opinion is fully — 
economic: \determinism is found as a consistent thread in 1 the story. 
_ The author’s propensity to use illustrative material and quotations, how. ; 
ever, may leave the more serious. student ‘unconvinced of points that could — 
have been readily supported by more factual evidence. For example, the 
; discussion on the influence | of th the home, the school, the church i in forming — 


individual attitudes omits almost entirely the enormous quantity of data 


pertinent to the problem; the reader-interest 1 in news- 


nce might 


n many illustrations tend, to in their finality 
. much basic probing regarding the possible reasons for the opinion or opera-— 


tion described. The ‘whys’ of public opinion are allt too frequently 1 neglect- 
ES “ai ed. One would like to know why “symbols are a short cut to public up 
port”’; ; why there is a‘ ‘natural tendency” to be patriotic; why people are 


_ politically indifferent; why and under what precise conditions demagoguery 


Is) effective. The failure to probe more deeply into these and si similar prob-— 

io. lems sometimes leads to the uncritical acceptance of some authority’s point 
= view. In the discussion of public opinion polls, for example, Dr. Gallup’ *: 
acceptance « of Theodore Roosevelt’s statement that “The majority of the 
=e plain people of the United States will, day i in and day out, make fewer mis- 

“a takes in 1 governing themselves than any smaller group of men will | make i in 


4 trying to govern them” is implied a as this questionable opinion 


“a for the phenomena described, many of the author’s echo al 
appear glib, if not misleading. We read for example, “ When radio becomes 


; am more established factor in Tife, 1 the people will be less credulous in accept- 
different kinds of broadcasts as true.” — 


— 
20 P | W. SmitH, Jr. New York: 
_ This is a highly readable. provocative book ina field rapidlv, if belatedly, 
| 
|: 
ma 
| 
— 
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hat the rev reverse is likely to be the case. In the t treatment al rabble-rousers ° 
_ we are told that “the demagogue shuns reason as he would a plague, and 
depends upon non- rational appeals.” Such easy distinctions between * “rea- 
~ 
son” and “‘emotion” obscure basic problems. 
_ The failure to think through some of the major theoretical questions in pies 


‘the field le ads t toa certain lack etonapatiat in the book. Problems are seen — 


though shore is a very adequate t treatment of the measurement of public 
opinion, and a discussion of the effects of polls in the chapter devoted to 
them, other Portions of the book completely neglect poll results o or conse- 
quences s where they are highly | pertinent. . Certainly the poll is a a modern de- 
 —_ widely read by representatives to gauge opinion, certainly the polls are ee 
changing: the tactics of pressure groups, certainly the American Institute 
detailed reports on public reaction to the President’s Supreme Court 
Proposal. other times contradictions appear: early in the book che 
economic interests of the owners of mass media of communication a are clear- 
. ae. recognized, although later there is the conclusion | that radio is ‘ “non-par- a 
 tisan and concerned with getting all important facts to the listeners. 
_ The wealth of illustration and discussion of contemporary problems, and 
= author’s lucid style, should give the book a wide reception. These 
criticisms do not seriously interfere with the book’s usefulness as a text in 
the field, but they do indicate that ‘it provides no adequate conceptualiza- : 


In an area of inquiry s so complex, and recently opened by the academi- 
cian, it is no doubt to be expected - systematization must await mature 


re 
kins’ latest book. The book is s disappointing. Hopkins, an 
at University College, London, pleads that we “‘recogniz 
_ problems are not external, and to be solved only by . methods based on 1 the 4 
belief that human beings are wholly rational.” In other words, psychology, ; 
psychoanalysis, will help reformers and leaders of 
_ movements to understand more fully the people they are leading. . Human 
aa beings frequently act irrationally. Psychoanalysis can apenas to an sill 
derstanding of why they do so. 
~The author’s thesis can be summarized in passages. “During 
oe first lessons in cleanliness, good temper and truthfulness, there i is seared into 
ue our - infant souls the attitude that the welfare of our fellows has a — x 
claim on us than the satisfaction of selfish ” This leads to 


tween ‘ “our cravings for individuation 


+ 
— — 
— 
| 
— 
— 
i 
ae — 
| 
Psychology of Social Movements. By Pryns Hopkins. London: George 
| Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1938. Pp. 284. 10s 6d 
im 
— 
=r ; of our time” has been half-h 
cohectivity an the socia ce) our time nas een na earte 


and i is in such ‘ ‘inconsistencies” as our “starvation to 


exist side side br surplus.” he reason fc for such inconsistencies 


arebirth control, anti-Semitism in Germany, syndicalism, 
not one of these i Is s considered asa a social movement, nor is its psychology ¢ ex- 


more this book may serve e his pur- 
; pose. If he wants a planation of he will 


e. Caveat 


2 


ial Rew 00. 


- 


books both deal with of social one, 
ture shapes persons—the other, with factors i in the life history of nations; 
one is hot off the > griddle—the « other, a a reprint of a book nearly a quarter SS 
7 century old; one, a book made from other  books—the « other, a book from _ : 
which other books are made; one is probably other er will still 
be vital for another quarter of a centuryormore,. 
Every time I reread a book by Veblen, I marvel at the i incisiveness of his 
mind the slow and dogged and devastating elaboration of his few seminal _ 
- theses; the freshness and penetration of f his analyses. I marvel that | £ 
: was clear: and clean and honest thinking to him seemed like i irony, satire, a 
flippancy, or: what-have- -you, to people immersed in the ethos of his time— 
es and still does to many in our time. He was labeled “ironic satirist’ ” by | 
7 How ells, literary figure of the 90's, , and the label still sticks. There is a — 
but Votlen was serious—a 


passes i is tragic testimony to the uncanny accuracy of his di 
> ee a marvel at Veblen—but I marvel still more at the stupendous a a 
- ae “a college administrators who did not see to it that Veblen was — 
ni ——-1884 till the day of his death. He should have been « called to the finest aca- 
demic post in America by 1905—immediately « after publishing The Theory 
of Business Enterprise—in my opinion, his best book and one of the greatest . 
since 1900. Instead, he was ‘relegated to Grub Street; held minor 
~ academic positions; Imperial | Germany was barred from the mails in 1917; _ 
he received little recognition; and died before his time, broken and embit- 3 
_ tered. ‘One may take sorry consolation by fearing that if he had becom 


head d of economics in some om university, he have 


if To what goal is man marching? (b) By what means will he reach it? | 
ters. 
it 
4 ed (a 
— 
| 
have 
— 
(inch 
(and 
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to other men (both in economics ‘and whose ‘earlier 
years gave promise of frontier-extending work. not think this 
would have happened to Veblen. 
a made ‘many notes as I read, but i 
em this book. One should read it and then take a look at : Italy, Germany, 
Bn Russia, Japan, England (and the United States). If Veblen was aig a 
in irony, Shakespeare w was written | by Simon. If Imperial is 

fe The publishers should ‘8 congratulated for thie reprint but they should 

be ashamed of themselves for not adding an index. 
__ The Landis book is disappointing. The first eighteen chapters might al- _ > ie 
most as well be part of an elementary text. It covers the general material 
found in most such texts, from a more social-psychological than sociological — i 
slant, including si six ‘ chapters on institutional controls. The term “control” 
= course used more frequently than would be the case in the. ordinary 
text, and the first two chapters deal with definition and history of the con- 
~ trol concept; also, Chapter 12, on “Mass Impressions,’ ” deals with publicity , 
mF: a and propaganda, but without any very clear distinction or analysis of either. 
‘Part ‘deals with “Means of Social Control” and two 


Culture lag is called upon for y yeoman service. T here is one good. idea in 


y we -act as we do. 


a= this might be developed so as to t 


ed (almost five hundred names are e cited) and is very well written—simple, 
clear, and interesting. I would take few exceptions to anything he says, but 


‘Tei is difficult to say just: what i is wrong with the book. Iti is. w well 


e it does not seem to get anywhere. Perhaps the concept of social control it- 
self i is the explanation of Landis’ failure. It is so general and vague that oo 


to do with this, social control i is h ke 


etc.); or to mechanical devices; or to the propaganda | of pressure groups — 
= ~ (including advertising and ‘ ‘public relations” counseling); or to legislative — 
procedures, etc.; before any scientific treatment will be possible. ‘Social 
= control should refer to definite rational a 1 attempts to get people: and/or g groups 
to behave in certain ways; it should not refer to all phases of the adapta- _ 
tion, adjustment, socialization, and interaction of human beings. Landis 
(and o others) makes it a it an omnium gatherum—and o one doesn’t gather much 
he would not get in any good first text. 
think the great quantity of long quotations is a defect, 
‘ge you get a 6-page freshman autobiography which Landis has summarized Per 
pa 18 lines. After all, there is no magic ina freshman paper. Landis’ ‘sum- = 


ma . ris still 4 priori, and would t be j just as een it is good) if no ‘ec ; 


— 
Bak: a | 


1% oe to force by declaring martial law. Professor Chafee contends that a 


‘man p were quote ook is 


‘it is printed and the: of names 


.™“ we 


In short, tate makes little or no o contribution to the sige q 


should remember that I was wri 


‘ing ‘text t for elementary students—not a treatise 


Oxford, Ohio 


In this pamphlet Professor Chafee r raises a of legal 
methods that might be employ ed in the 
_ United States. The occasion for the essay was the acrimonious ‘controversy — 
- between the Governor of Rhode Island and the manager of the Narragan- ‘ 
mee 4 sett race track. For purposes of convenience, political methods may be — 
classified as propagandistic, violent, economic, or legalistic. In the Rhode 
— Island struggle for control of the Democratic party, the race track manager 
_used his new ‘spaper as an instrument of propaganda, his money as a means 
of controlling party organizers, _and his lawyers to defend him in the courts 
against arbitrary administrative < action on the part of officials appointed = 
the Governor. ‘The Governor retaliated by winning | the support of the 
| opposition press, by instituting a suit of criminal libel, by directing his — 
_ administrative officials to close the race track, and when these devices ‘+ 


failed because of adverse action by ti he State Supreme Court, he saan 


7 Governor acted illegally throughout and that the best remedy against him 
., as to be found in the Federal courts. However, he leaves unansw ered the 7 
/ question as to what could be « done toa | President who made an “legal” 

t to martial law in order to accomplish his essay, is 
a ritten in a lively style and should commend itself. te | 


be “Toi 


history to. their meaning much of the nonsense of the world hi 


7 


42 
| | i to t 
iad 
high 
distr 
agai 


hovers in a sense uneasily between the new and the old. Its strength is due 
to the realization that Plato was not a detached and impartial thinker so 
much as a child of his times with a definite social position to defend; that - 
have i in the Platonic writings not eternal monuments of abstract thought, 
true in all times and in every place, | but a series of of ingenious “T racts for the © 
Times.” ” In avery brief review one is tempted to stress dissents rather than — 


a points ¢ of f agreement. This is a useful and stimulating book. If the book has _ 


; weaknesses, it is because the author does not carry y through the implications 
of his conviction of Plato’s values as relative to his time and class. He — os 
tends 1 to make mechanical analogies between ‘the social problems of the 


‘rectly t to two major ‘He makes a sharp distinction 
nd Socrates, and he accepts somewhat -uncritically the major Platonic 


tics 
remise of a ‘ “natural inequality, ’ the unfitness of the. ordinary 1 man for 
government, which gives gece: (of a kind) to Plato’ a 


an esoteric discipline not comprehensible to Every man. . The justice which 
isa a criticism of the claim of the average man to 


_ within the framework of a society which recognized t the facts : 
distribution of goods. And the Socratic - conceptualism i is a court of appeal — ae 
Bho against the dictates of democratic “law,” a higher court which can be relied ae 
n in advance to reverse the decisions of thelower.° 
Amore historical treatment might have saved Crossman —— these mis- B 
t takes. It i is important to see Plato i in his concrete relations to Py thagorean 
_ thinking, with their passion for an esoteric definition of justice, their eager- 
ess to prov that justice is not bare or arithmetical equality, but (much bss 
more refined and subtle) geometrical equality . To prove something about _ 
an “eternal human nature”’ is common in conservative thinkers. Few have _ 
ao boldly ventured to demonstrate as the Pythagoreans | and Plato that the hated 
clue to the g of human nature is the ‘natural ‘fact” of 
A study of the v various ; meanings of such as “justice” < and “‘equal- 
in their historical context among the Greeks would have omrved:¢ 
the implications of the author’s to a more fruitful conclusion. 
Iniversity Ws isconsin 
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indeed been due.” It is a realization of this lack of specific historical investi- 
| 
— 
_ 
— 
ighly individual morality. “It is better to suffer injustice than to commit | 
injustice.”” Here justice is used in a special sense: it has little todo withthe 
| 
— 
— 
Be 
| 
— 
| 
— 
be 
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Who Was Socrates? By. D. Winspear and Tom SILveRBERG. New 
‘ork: The Cordon Co., 1939. Pp. 96. $1.2 
: af Students from time immemorial have been bored to tears by ——— 


Bing free rie ‘all conan blemishes. Indeed, it would be much e easier, in 
_ some quarters, to cast doubt on the divinity of Christ than to ) intimate that 
~ Socrates | may conceivably have been a man even as other men. Perhaps for 
this reason, among many others, the scientific with things 
s of the social 


that ‘render the of those instructive. 


Further, recent archaeological investigation has notably supplemented the | 


_ knowledge stemming from the literary sources, and as a result we can 
with assurance say many more wre things | about Greek social life than onda 


have been; ae possible a generation 


in mood of I in Politics: Who Gets What, 
When, How. Socrates is placed in the context of the struggle between oli- 
-_garchs and democrats going on in the Athens of his day, and the result ss 
_ For example, Winspear a and Silverberg « demonstrate that Socrates was, 
for all practical - purposes, a Sophist—in spite e of the fulminations against 
ae _ these gentry which he emits ofa Plato’s portrait of him. More, the evidence _ 
ae Sa adduced in the book shows that Socrates probably had close affiliations with 
the oligarchic “‘lodges” (Aetairiai) that did so much to break down the © 
a posses state in the « closing years of of the Peloponnesian War. For these 
ted | and for can thankful to the 


> 


= 
tion n. The reviewer feels attempt to show that a sweeping 
— direction of Socrates’ interests took place between his youth « _ 
i 


" middle age does not quite come off. Winspear and Silverberg. stoutly main- E ; 


serious consideration. Perhaps i it is, but some of us will feel that the comic _ 

poet, for all his political animus, cannot be taken seriously. Of course, e, one 
om may say that if all the evidence about the Hoover administration were to be 9g 


ee wiped « out tomorrow, eaving ‘only Kaufman’ s “Of Thee I Sing,” we e might ei r 


ee _ tain that the evidence gleaned from Aristophanes is worthy of the most 


a good deal about our the- 


sive 
rem remain a few hardened skeptics. 


While i 


a scanning the e evidence g g 


| 
|) 
| 
4 But after all, we could learn a great deal from the Gree ab so in- 
q clined. Their society presents a considerable measure of diversity in the sis 
a significant shift in the attitude toward Socrates and, by the same token, 
We 
— 
fa 
4 ay all be; nevertheless, there will a wor 
also be said that doubts arisewhen Oa 
leaned from removed a stu 
— 


from: the : scene described | by Plato and ‘Xenophon. Badly. listorted as the 
ne portraits offered by these two writers are, they s seem much more reliable 
~ than the ‘fragmentary sketches, based on what is sometimes not much bet- 
ter than gossip, on which Winspear and Silverberg so heavily rely for crucial 
evidence. Fifth-hand accounts are not ordinarily given much credence. ae 


_ And now for a final objection: * “Debunking” is sometimes just as obj 


_ tionable a as is undue glorification. It is one thing to point out the concrete a 


~ social commitments that keep us from regarding Socrates as a figure of an 
~ exalted, quasi-divine detachment; it is another to leave the f poor old gentle- 


| man without one redeeming feature. The authors’ Leftist inclinations have © 


T he reviewer submits that this i is not scientific : procedures rather, itis peri- 
BK close to political pamphleteering. Wec can n be belligerently anti- Fascist BR 


SS capacities. Winspear and Silverberg should have borne this fact 


* Fei in | spite of misgivings, it can be said that anyone i interested in t 
sociology of knowledge, in Greek social history, or in the history of oo 
_ and political thought should read this little book. Less than a hundred pages 
in it contains more seminal ideas than many bulky treatises. 


AKE- 
sHOTT, with a ‘Foreword Ernest BARKER. "New York: Macmil- 


Ss ee the tenets of the five sabia schools of political thought in — 
~ today: Democratic, Communist, National Socialist, Fascist and Catholic. | 

We meet with J. S. Mill, Lincoln, Cobbett, De Tocqueville, Thomas et 
: Paine, T. H. Green, various Papal Encyclicals, the constitution of Ireland, | 

i the manifesto of the Communist Party, the € constitution © of the U. S. S. R. sche Dm 


P., certain Italian and German. decrees, Marx and 
is, of course, very hard to say what selections should been left 
out or which ones ought to have been included. Why, for ‘instance, has 


Lincoln been pages in this 4 on | Contem= 


Zeon and has ve: gn us with a sy ymposium which is not better or 
several other publications ot of that kind. In fact, the thirteen 
pages of ‘ ‘Introduction” are the best p: part of the book. They indicate. on 7 

Oakeshott is a capable analyst who should devote his time to original — 


studies. But whatever he will undertake i in the a rhe je ought t to compile 


ycrates becomes merely stooge” for the scheming oligarchs. 
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— 
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Edited by F. J. Brown C. and J. 
pola Wiley and Sons, 193 9. - Pp. xiv+718. $4.00. 


This book is exactly what the doctor ordered for the crisis-sick world of 
today. I It serves a most important and immediate need. A man who “af 
no t been a ‘a constant student of political and economic affairs” may find 
_ himself completely submerged i in attempting to read and | understand the - 
- fast- -moving events ; as s recounted in the various. daily papers, although they or 
are doing a good job. But no matter how far one may have been living from ce 
the rest of the world, this book will bring him into the very middle of pres- aa 
-ent-day affairs. There is enough historical background in the book to be ea 
ee asa springboard | to make the j jump from t the past to the present f hour : 
easy. ‘Then, on the other hand, the constant student of world affairs has had oy 
_a prayer answered for him in this publication, ‘since it coordinates for him _ 
the various influences. at work around the entire g globe. Therefore, it ely 
increases the value what he has already learned. The manner in which 
the material has been | organized for presentation the clear, 


_ interesting, and most readable. The summaries at the er tion 
re excellent contributions. The logical order of the sections: WwW orld | Con =) 


a 

| flict, Foreign Policies, World Organization, World Opinion, and Roads - 
World Peace, leave the reader with the definite opinion that great and real ae: : 
progress has been made, and. that although we are temporarily stymied 


a is no reason to believe that we will not continue to progress thro gh 
-—inerationa cooperation, rather than retrogress. This thought is the -more 


valuable since it suggests practical means of accomplishment, instead of — 


falling back on visionary dreams. Every chapter is sound, and 


4 o] * It would seem that every member of Congress and of the State 


ment would demand this book not only fee reading but for ry reference. 
_ As indicated above, 


University Wisconsin 


a historian, Kohn fortunately to of 
_ our social scientists who have : a wide theoretical background and can an apply 
a ba of 1 integration of the « available knowledge in this field to their — 
essays is definitely: valuable — 


requent penetrating | reflections _ 


— Bou w Yor 
— 
| 
a | olog 
| 
but. 
— 
7 
auth 
| 
|) 
| 
revolutions, dictatorships, Messianism, nationalism, the natio Carel 


the and Zio . Here Kohn has 
little to add to our knowledge of what happened, but he has ‘much to to offer — 
on the: propelling forces of events and the springs xs from which they emanate. nate. 
In fact, Kohn n is frequently br brilliant | without effort, and even more ie 
quently able to to make his points clear without becoming common. 7 ae 
It is in regard to the ideological approach underlying this 
reviewer must, however, raise some questions. Kohn’ fundamental the. 
sis is that there is “ 
the Western revolutions, and an to stop their 


"gress and to reverse the whole t trend of Western civilization. This conflict i is” 


- duce ° the | genesis of social forces to their ideological aspects. But i in n this re 
= his i interpretation appears just as ee 


but another attempt to reduce a very, very complex phenomenon to a few | 
“causes.” But Kohn plays the game squarely, and his. partisanship in favor | 


of militant democratic ways of life must therefore be accepted. The result — 
s one of the most ‘challenging b books calling the the democracies ‘to arms. 


written in its terms. It is an n enticing ne but for the sociologist i it is = 


economics. In this new he g giv es a colorful presentation n of 
dri iving forces in world politics, seen through th the eyes of a convinced (by \ 


»w) National Socialist. He is especially interested in the sources of the nk 
reat disturbances in the world, which to him is in a state of being rebuilt — 
nder the i impetus of rising nationalism. Though the book takes up the 

un 
ountries around the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean, the African conti- _ f 
ent, - Far trope and the Americas, and Europe only in her | relation to Be 


ee" the Saas dynamics of the young nations. The “‘status quo pow 
_in Western Europe are made responsible for the lack of f European lea leadership 
in this fight for a new design for living. His final conclusion is a demand for a . 
new distribution of the colonial spaces in which Germany should find an 
_ adequate hare. Only then can the “hegemonial” position of Europe | be pre- ae 
| spite does not try to give ¢ distorted 
"Indeed, it pr presents a mine of source material, a fund of historical facts, 
careful evaluation of the ‘Predominant forces in world politics, and a 


— 
ima 
— 


y commenc 


ence atlas does. In this respect Pahl takes up the well-established yn é 
‘a geopolitics which has recently received a great impetus, especially ine 


tische Antlitz der Erde: Atlas. W. 
1938). However, the sociologist will note with satisfaction that, much as > 
s Pahl follows the basic patterns of such spatial dynamics in his Wetterzonen, — 
1e still does not neglect to consider the social forces underlying the sual 
its original chen i in the 
freshness Of i its presentation. Pahl’s many bonne experience as a most suc- 


cessful teacher in adult education to 


3 pes al arena could not be foreseen. On the pref it is amazing sy _ 
the author’ s judgment proved to be i in the light « of subsequent nt events. One 


a : might even observe that the book overestimates the explosive elements in 
international affairs today. A good example a of this—one may almost say— - 
over-excited point of view is the author’s description of the U.S. A. Aston- 2 


ishing as his grasp of the various driving forces 1 is, he often minimizes the - 


possessiveness, or lethargy which represents the resistance against the on- 
coming flood of social and political change. The book s sometimes indicates 
a lack of that long-range view which alone guarantees a x 


ation of the turmoil in affairs today. 


: _ conservative elements in the picture. Tt is not always sheer reaction, at / 


Pe . Lord Hailey, who was Governor of the United Provinces i in India, lone 7 


spent five years in preparation of this. exhaustive study of the social and 
administrative problems of the whole African continent south of the Sahara 
Desert. As a comparative study of the methods employ: ed by different coun-— 
el in the Dark Continent, it can claim special attention at a time when — 
a the African colonial problem i is again in the forefront of international inter- 


=>: 


the future wing into | pec 
| 
| 
| -al for the inte BS enc’ 
| 
este 
with 
t 
— 


the occupation will have to the future of the 
than with the or loss which the. African. connection 


ofits will be influenced the nature the social and 
institutions which the policy of the colonial powers leads oan to establish, ane % 
oe and of the facilities for development which they provide.” | ess 
the many mportant problems discussed are of govern. 
ment, law and justice, native administration, taxation, labor, land, ah, am 
education, and economic development. A perusal of the volume, which is 


_ mainly factual, will convince e the reader of how much 1 remains to > be done 1 in = [ 


oe a with a rather discouraging outlook. The fate of ag natives is much ie 
in the colonies under direct British or r French administration than 1 in those 
where European settlers control the government. There is a growing tend-— 
ney aris the of black and white and the 


Kou 


and Symbols. By Marsnatt. New York: Oxford 


Press, 1939. Pp. 168. $2. 


The problem of power has been considered a by the legalists inter- 


Ke ested mostly ir in what “ought to be’ ” and hence unable to to deal adequately — } 
with the processes es whereby , the state power is actually carried into effect. ee 
_ It is true that the various sociological aspects of the phenomenon of — c 

have been considered by Simmel, Tarde, Mumford, Havelock Ellis, V 
kandt, Bogardus, Pigors, Merriam, Russell, Jellinek, ‘Duguit, Max W ae 
Haevach, Darmstaedter, and Timasheff. But when a an active lawyer demon- 
trates his capacity to think sociologically and discuss the | dialectics of f pow 


st 
er and the “consistent rhythm | of their 


same manner Thurman W. Arnold, another legalist, 

, has distinguished himself with his The Folklore of Capitalism. But while a 

Arnold applied the X-ray to the ‘ideologies of our social organization, 


Mars hall has concentrated on the techniques of sovereignty and on its — 
Marshall, as did Prince, shows the relation- 


only scant consideration to the Portuguese colonies, and none to a3 
| 
— 
| 
— 
— 
— 
wo he natives, and how far, especially, the administrations of the Union of Be 
a = outh Africa and of Southern Rhodesia have gone toward impeding instead ae Aue ae 
| _ of helping the natives to achieve a higher social, intellectual, and economic = 
— 
— 
lied only a few of the above-mentioned sociologists, that is news! The 
id 
— 


= 


vantages their use, and a number of the 
slogans such as Law, Freedom, Popular Sovereignty, ‘Unity, ar and the 
W ithering State. ‘With the broadening of the base of the s« sovereign group, pA 
there must be ‘concurrent diffusion of of the weapons of sovereignty. Neither 
capitalist society, y, the corporative state, nor state eps , claims Marshall, 
have yet been able to effect this diffusion of power. 
The book i is also good There i is not a dull 


: The Tradition. By Le 
e Viking Press, 1939. Pp. _ xxviiit+485. $4.00 


not a history of litical theory nor a study of 
y y g 


of theory to! the pattern of events i in cause-and-e effect terms. ‘It 


isan endeavor “to portray the interweaving and continuous operation of © 
main decisive European political ideas” and may “be characterized 


_a political-pedagogical tract, in which the reader will be made acquainted ; 
those European facts, ideas, and tendencies which are still 


and with the manner in which we have to take our place in a a European 


— the Seventeenth Century were ' written by May er, and are the 


aa - Chapters I to V dealing with Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, the “7 


Thought in European Tradition,” by ‘Ss. is 
¢ comes hearest to reaching the book’ objective. Chapter Vil on 
ciety and Political Thought ‘in France” by E. Kohn-Bramstedt, Chapter 
EE on “Political Thought in Italy” by C. J. S. Sprigge, and Chapter X on— 
_ “Political Thought i in America” by P. Kecskemeti, are less w well integrated 
and weaker in in 1 style than the Consens chapter; the Kecskemeti chapter in a | 
is a ‘more or less pedestrian historical account of American 
thought. Maye er contributes the chapters o on Germany, Russia, and the Epi- 
‘ane The latter is a far from adequate summation of the objective and ac- 


Fad loge, The att of the work. The introduction by R. H. Tawney is, as an 


essay on the foundations of political thought, a jewel. 


oa he specialist in political theory will find much that i isa tiresome » repet - 
ee _ tion n of what he already knows, but he will also discover many significant 
- insights into and much pertinent commentary on the relation of thought to 
life. e. The non-specialist will ‘find ‘the whole a stimulating though frequently | 
too | scattered review of the course of European political thought. The 


aa conclude that the “ethos of — is the common gg inherit- 
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REVIEWS 
Edited by Hans Speier and ALFRED New | 


York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1939. 
This book | hes its ts high : spots s and also some very, very low ones. 

eneral, however, the high spots more than make up for the depressions. 


overeignty; Cha Stuffs and Raw Materials; yr chapters t 


<VI—The > Challenge o of War to the Christian Churches. All other chapters 
In Chapter I, by some queer quirk of the imagination, the author a 
come to the conclusion that what we have i in the world today i is peace, 
<< imposed, as he implies, by the totalitarians. This subject has been handled 
in a rather high-handed and superficial manner. The best thing the nor oa 


BNE could do is to read the last chapter in the book, and then rewrite Chapter I. 


aa sible, correct, and necessary. -, Switzerland , Denmark, The Netherlands 

ete. ., disprove this theory. His idea of soft or elastic national boundaries 

exemplified by Hitler in the case of Czechoslovakia. He seems to think 

“dream of collective security has been. dreamt,’ ’ and has produced — 

‘Chater V, and most dial its ‘conclusions, are pure rot. Here w 
have again the old trite excuse that all of Germany s ills were caused by bye 

y 


with of freedom; they y wanted t to their freedom over 
_ Fachmdanner in return for “ security.”” Secondly, each nation in the world is. 
a endowed w with « certain natural gifts, bat no one is endowed with everything. 
The duty of each is to o exploit their own property scientifically, and through - 
international | cooperation and trade, obtain the things they need and don’ _ 
possess. s. Commodities are not withheld from peaceful nations. This. has 
been very ably demonstrated by “many of German Traly’s ill 
neighbors. This country, until very recently, has been more than willing — 
to furnish | Japan with what she needed, since international trade was 
the chapters rated it be well to. mention n that if there 


the case of Japan. The chapters on ‘ “Autarchy” and the “Economic Mean- 
ing « of Conquest” ‘seem to have a tendency | to promote t totalitarianism and iS 


therefore present a sort of defeatist point of view. In other words, these 
dagen don’ t rhyme well with democracy and international cooperation. 


Four sight | be ‘men 


e rated | as ag are: : Chap. _IV—Problems of Population; Chap. VI 
itarchy; Chap. V II—T “Meaning of Conquest; Chap. 


oa author of Chapter III seems to have an idea that autarchy is _ 


‘stated i in Chap. IV, but even here the « case is not very ; strong, not ¢ evenin 


e494 Ge 


= 


— 
| 
— 
churches and ot the authors — 


the clear-cut pictures given of rather aes situations, and which very 
ty show the organization | of totalitarian : states; also Chapter XV I, 


| Union Now, 4 Proposal for a a Federal Union Mg the Democracies of the North 

1938. 


ment, a common coinage 


an excellent piece of formal analysis Mr. Streit between 
cag union and an alliance ora | league. - The members of the league are not 
individuals but nations, and each nation has the right: of withdrawal, or 
Veto, or non-cooperation. - For thi this reason a league is is bound to be slow | toact 2 
= impotent on important questions. A union, on the other hand, is an i - 
association of individuals democratically organized as a genuine political - 
Its foreign policy i is determined by the will of a “Majority « of 
the | voting as citizens of the union. 
Underlyir ig Mr. Streit’s 's argument is a valid sociological insight. 
world of sovereign states, , with diverse interests, 3 peace and political oe | 
rmanent and fortuitous. Only the emergence of a 
wider community with a sense of a common interest and a government — 
enough to safeguard that interest against the forces of 


"gists an evolutionary. ‘trend towards | expansion ‘in 
area of the community. The question is as to whether the expansion of the 
community to include ‘several nations is nowa serious possibility. Mr. a a 
Streit shows by a closely reasoned analy sis and an illuminating ifnotcom- 
__ prehensive canvass of historical experience hat none of the alternatives 
(alliance, league, or can possibly preserve peace 
book as program is on the admitted assumption | 
that human beings can act rationally even in a collective capacity, andcan 


| 
|) 
Union N ow proposes that fifteen of the leading democracies form a 
anion similat to the United States of Ame 
ae | government and military establish 
= system, free trade between the statesy ane 
q 3 enable each state to preserve its own cultural heritage and experim 
| im ae with its own social and economic problems. It seems likely that the destr a 
tion of tariff barriers, the reduction in the burden of armaments, and 
| 
il 
Wa 
| 
q 
i 
| | 
| 
sociology, but th bel yee 
‘ =z ogy, but the reviewer believes it a tenable, and indeed an in 2 2 


RISSEY. Harvard University Press, 1 


This book has three outstanding characteristics; the 
viewpoint o of events which occurred during the period according to the 


then existing international law, the emphasis laid on British violation of 
a technicalities of that law, and the apfoes.apsion agree or minimi 


arrow legal viewpoint was in writing 


he book, the 


spect of affairs has been eliminated. For instance, no attempt is made 


explain that changing conditions will render ‘obsolete, useless, or 


diculous certain international “laws.” As an example, the magnitude of 

warfare had increased; there was no way to determine whether supplies 
were purely for the use of the military, or the civilian population only in- s 


warring states, since practically all people within, certain age limits had 


land, and later Italy, were physically interposed between 
Germany and Austria. For us to have traded freely with the Central Powers a 
would | have required force on our part. Never before had the world seen i 
such extensive battlefronts either on land or + sea—a great change from the q 
ays of “Napoleon or our own Civil’ War. But on the other hand, the ‘many 
references | throughout the book to financial, trade, mining, ‘and farm in- a 
‘e i terests and journals as well as to the daily papers of the time, indicate that 
all classes of our people believed the vital interests of this country — 
ane - definitely linked with the welfare of the Allies. Moreover, there is just a 
chance that President Wilson and his advisers v were > able “of understand the — 
broad aspects of the problem. , including our int 
of being naive babes in woods (as indicated by the ‘author). Another 
“Allies, particularly with our trade and irritated 
_ tremendously, ‘they did, in general, submit themselves to the action of 
Claim Courts which, of course, could not act with expedition; but this 
“interference and irritation was distinctly « different from the revolting 
ate disgusting destruction of life and property as practiced by Germany - 
her ruthless submarine warfare. Although it was in- 


“tention, the au very ably | 


a be _ assumption. It is to be hoped that social scientists will not be deterred by aa 
tone and journalistic style from giving it the close attention 

- 

at Germany attempted to incite Mexico, and through them Japan, 
|) 

— 


¥ 


eg pean population. The main t thesis of the book is that these European white = 


= 


analysis, , this country will settle e all great emergencies upon 
_ of our security and vital interests, and that, if necessary, we will fight for | 
ie no such is stated i in this book, it would s seem that the 
s that “Isolation i is a myth, therefore neu- 

W. G. WEAVER 

University of W isconsin 


The Races of Sreven 
739- 16 maps, 38° 


Macmillan Co., 1 39- Pp. 
yj Race dinied Man. By Hersert J. SELIGMAN. New York: G 
Professor Coon modestly describes his: work as “ a designed 
1s a - the use use of college students who have had or are taking a preliminary course 
= in anthropology.’ ” This I | regard as a model | of understatement, for the book | : 
is ascholar y y compendium from which other textbook writers will probably 


draw a many years to come. The Races is a very 


year” 1938. In tracing the long and complex story of European racial de- 
velopment, mixture, and migration, correlations are ‘mode, wherever the 
available information makes them possible, with language, culture, 
divisions of the period, and of, course, with geography and chronology. 
Nor does Coon shrink from going into the farthest corners of Africa and 
_ Asia for material which may cast light on his main problems. More than ® 
dg 4000 sources in at least 21 different languages ha have been abstracted for the — 
a anthropometric data alone, which have been « organized into an orderly” 
a and set forth in prose without cluttering the text with statistical — ‘ce 
_ tables. There 1 is nothing that approaches the factual | scope of this book 1 in & 
fe English, and as a successful example of an extraordinarily difficult and - 
Ble tedious piece of scholarly research it should stand as a monument for many oy, - 


ae years. The frame. of reference, however, is strictly anthropological, andlittle 


Asia sapiens’ in the later Pleistocene to ‘the 


iss or no attention is given to such : matters as race prejudice, racial psychology, 
political speculative theories of “race destiny” and the lil like. T 

a pertinent facts of the anthropology of Europe are simply set down with 
of = documentation, while the racial theorists are on the whole treated 


strictly on the basis of such facts as they have to offer. 


Ten racial types and nine subtypes are recognized i in the present Euro- & 


them; namely, (a) a Neaderthaloid-sapiens hybrid stock which — | 
oe believes inhabited the region during the latter part of the Ice Age, and ‘ee 
a purely sapiens Mediterranean stock w vith several varieties had 


4 types owe their origin to mixture between two early stocks or varieties s of 
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comparison c nof his work with same title published by W. Z. 

Ripley about 40 years ago indicates the vast accumulation of anthropologi- 

S cal data on Europe which has piled up in that period. Coon has been’ able ; - 

in almost all senses than his predecessor’s, to whom the present work is 
dedicated. |. The comparatively simple banded distribution of three racial — 
4 types, the allocation of European Alpine o origins to a neolithic invasion _ 
Asia, and many other ‘Ripley an conclusions necessarily go_ 

eS hile little important exception can be taken to ois aspects of the 


book which deal with the description, distribution, and cultural affiliations — 


of the European types, probably the weakest part of the work will be found 
_ in the interpretations of evidence which bears upon the question of origins 4 
a and mixtures. This is not due to any lack of care in collecting and examining 
evidence, but to our general ignorance of the mechanics and dynamics of 
human genetics . The physical anthropologist has refined his metric and nea 
observational techniques, but he is still forced to deal almost e Soe > 
ae phenotypes. * Thus the theory of Neaderthaloid- Sapiens hybridization, re 
for « example, rests upon phenotypical traits of a comparatively few sc scat- aoe 
Th: tered skeletons which are sugges stive of both types. Let us hope that an- — 
other forty years will find us in possession of a body of sound genetical 
ee and information which will enable us to understand more fully _ 
_ the processes which have given and are giving rise to those racial types — ee 
which Coon has so brilliantly described. In the meantime no soc ciologist 
who deals with the races of Europe can afford to overlook this book. 
Seligman’s Race ‘Against Man | ‘isa commendable example, on the whole, 


ee _ of that fairly large class of books of recent years which have attempted a. 
opularize the more technical findings of sound physical —— 


and sociology and to interpret + them in connection with such matters as 
Face prejudice, anti-Semitism, the color line, and other “‘race problems.” 
“Such books usually carry a certain amount of emotional freight because 


are ina sense crusades against ignorance and bigotry, and 


basic anthro-sociological positions ‘on race and culture, | 
- equality of the races, variations around the racial norm, ef. cetera, and at- 
ee the principal perversions Fa rg doctrine extant at present, with — 


Verlag, 1938. Pp. xi+298. RM. 1 14.00 (pap. 


— author’ s National Socialist bias i is revealed ws 
eses: Each 
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civilization, as on race, cannot be she. the a | 
fore an universal civilization is not possible; the differing concepts of ~ 
and error the different groups must be understood and explained 
biologically; psycho-sociology is actually the science of the biological — ; 
aS structure of such groups; life ‘itself is is a value, so so culture i is worthless if ee 
_ does not promote human life; the destiny of the world depends primarily — 
= statecraft. Such assertions as these are often subjective, contradictory, sr 
antiquated, and long since refuted. Moreover, ‘in the methodological sense - 
“ the author is strabismic; for he is at one time an irrationalistic enemy of __ 
_ any system of objective values, and at another a rationalistic and objective — 
_ Statistician, , with no effort to synthesize ¢ or combine these two points of | 
view. Conversely, he achieves most remarkable and useful results when he 
discusses the following topics: T he probability of new inventions without — 
outside influences; the possible extension and adaptation of cultural 
; at a elements to foreign environments; and the changes suffered 1 through s such 
accommodation. He offers here new and useful views, methods, and 
uf: material, elucidating one of the key problems of modern sociological an- = 
_ thropology: the antagonism between the attempt to explain likenesses 
a appearing’ in two or more cultures remote one from the other, by — 
pendent parallel evolution n (the solution particularly developed by Herbert 
Spencer and Adolf Bastian), and the effort to explain it by diffusion (the 


" *% theory specially emphasized by William Schmidt). Mr. Keiter i is thus un- 


Pam 


reliable in the first-named spheres ¢ and remarkably useful in the last- 


.amed, which appears paradoxical until one remembers that before : 
‘rise of National Socialism in | Germany highly developed cultural 
pology existed there, represented primarily by the e school of Adolf Bastian, — 
and enriched by Graebner and other moderate adherents of the theory of a 
_ diffusion. In such an environment Mr. Keiter received his higher ‘education; 4s) 
z= he dan offer astonishing results in the continuation of pre- Nazi dis 
, But under present conditions in Germany he i is now obliged to 


me make concessions in his beliefs to suit the official dogma 1 of race and blood, 
= make his book the German seni furnishes an ar spteveccdl of 


sibili 


a In 1912 Boas showed that ‘children born in the United States of im- — a 
migrant parents differed ‘morphometrically from their parents, , the dif- 
_ ference being greater the longer the residence of the parents in this country a 
_ before the birth of tl the ch child. In the present report Shapiro continues the 


eapact 4 study of the c consequences ces of migration and changed environment t upon nthe 


New York: ‘Oxford Universe Press, xi+594. $7. | 
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the milieu in which organism lives. 
Three groups, all of unmixed Japanese ancestry, and all blood 
were sedentes, ‘natives born and still resident 1 in Japan; immigrants, 


born in "Hawaii of parents. Thus 
represented: in the first are numbered 172 adult males, 91 adult females; a 
‘ in the second 178 adult males, 93 adult females; in the third 188. adult 


a prefecture-source, the resultant samples hover rather consistently around | a 
a 40 for males, 20 for females. In addition 1 175 boys and 606 girls, Hawaiian- Zz 
and Japanese-born, were studied. On adults and children ; alike 43 measure- 
ments, 21 derived indices, and 41 observations were noted. ‘ee pete 
As the criterion of significant difference Shapiro 3Xp.e. When 
~ sedentes and immigrants were compared it was found that in 72. 4 percent Pods ot 
i f measurements and 76.2 percent « of indices the males differed significantly; — eed 
Age for females the values were 67.9 } 9 percent and 45 percent for measurements 
and indices, respectively. When immigrants and Hawaiian- born were com- 
pared significant differences were again noted: for males 55-2 percent ¢ of 
Bi measurements, 42.9 percent of indices; for females 46.4 percent of measure-_ 
foregoing figures would seem to hint at of progressive 
change, from sedentes to immigrants to Hawaiian-born. This was not 


actually SO, however, for i immigrants and sedentes were set apart by dis- 


males, g1 adult females. WwW hen these groups s are broken down | by Japanese 


proportionate -changes— —as recorded by indicial divergencies—while 
Haw aiian-born, to: immigrants, , showed proportionate changes— — 


a ferences between the “sa and second generations were largely qualitative, 
‘es those between second and third generations largely quantitative. ees? a 

The implications of Shapiro’s study are clear: The assumption of the 
= immutability of of Man’s physical : characters can no longer be held; Man dis- 

appears as a ‘static organism, ‘emerges as a dynamic. aggregate > of 
biological traits distinctively human may under certain circumstances 
recombine form diverse types; the transmission of so-called “ ‘racial” 

characters i is not so much in a groove as along a relatively broad path. | 

Tf this be true it ‘must follow that divergence may occur in a fixed popula-— 

- tion if the environment changes; or a measure of convergence is a pos 

if ‘two populations ‘exist in the same or identical environments , 

These tentative conclusions are not as drastic as 3 they at blush 


are biological boundaries. which cannot be crossed. the final 
analysis’ Japanese in Hawaii will always—morphologically, at least—be _ 
The trend of change will reach its” ultimate within 
be was 


generations, and will probably prove | to > be one with the world- -wide increase _ 


= 
— 
= 
& 
_ 
= 
— 
— ag 
= — 
achievement of better conditions of living, 


i, which record deviations among the three adult groups, 52 of which graph 
_age-changes in morphometric characters. There are 168 tables, covering — 
pages, wherein all and measurements are 


‘erstédterung der Pragei . Ed by 
ZDENEK Prague: The and Social Problems Review, 


experts, in collaboration with the Seminary of C harles 
‘< University, under the direction of Professor Josef Kral. Sixteen chapters | 
set forth the historic and topographic background, the composition and 
movement of population, the occupations, , domestic economy, religious 
, and political affiliation, the recreation and social organizations in ten com- 
munities lying from six to twelve kilometers northeast of Prague. — 


eal _ The problem was to show, for a given area, how urban “development 
affected the surrounding country. ’ oe he method was to gather official data, | 
interview representative citizens, and to observe changing n modes of life. 
within the chosen sector. Findings indicate a breaking- down of peasant 
_ communities and their gradual absorption by the city. This process — 
with the interplay of many factors—material, psychological, and social. 


a 


d children tend to rise. Relatively more native-born | appear. 
Laborers and farmers replace servants, merchants, and salaried persons. © ay 
Political and religious" affiliations shift, as ‘pluralities of 
of ~Catholi 


j 4 _ changes are not surprising, but their occurrence is s shown 


= 


Ben a romantic adventure, instead of a life partnership. "We omen find — 
work and play in town more interesting than farm drudgery. Infidelity i is 
condoned. Rigid ‘peasant ‘standards quaint to young people: 


into the amusements and intercourse of the . So, between 


_ 


a 


|) = 
= 
| 
los 
; i 
pre 
4 cle 
dis 
es appear. Illegitimacy the 
epared in the minds of those who visit the town and learn of its possi- C 
people who have been conditioned by urban life move outward 


‘tor which are accustomed. “So to cheap, new tenements 
on the edge of town, carrying with them the tastes and | habits ; acquired a 
Their slack economy, cynical views of authority, and trust in cor- a 
porate action are thus transplanted to the suburbs. Factory hands are 
impatient with the peasants stolid manner. form little colonies in 
the country, and there support unions and workers’ parties. . Their wives — ie 
and children bring city ways into the neighborhood. So the place — 
outlying center ofurban influence. 


__ Old peasants resent this intrusion, but s seem unable to withstand i ‘it. ~~ 


city controls their market. Their children go to school and work in town; is e 
their wives adopt city fe fashions in clothes | and furnishings; farm lads pick 
up disturbing new ideas from. newspapers and beer halls. Agriculture and 
village ways still dominate life in more remote centers. But local citi ay 
Jose their appeal, and parochial leaders are eclipsed by urban figures. Ror 
‘ ing agricultural workers appear in some d break down the 
There is little n new in this « description, ‘save the peculiar tone of the 
process as observed around a foreign city. However, the investigators eI 
_ clear just how far the movement has gone in each of the suburban centers, | i= 
and how it has been modified by peculiar local circumstances. So they —- 
‘sent a ‘sketch communities in from to metropolitan 


ments, of societies split i into of culture 
Be between | primitive farm traditions and superficial city fashions, — 
_ us of suburban slums elsewhere. The reader must remember that the area’ 
~ considered lies beyond the industrial quarter of Prague. Smart villas. and 
= fashionable resorts are not found in this direction. Consequently we are 

— unable to say that what is true of the sector investigated h holds for _ 2 

studies display the excellence and | limitations. of survey m methods. 


in the interpretation of results. we understand ethos of Prague 
and of f the surrounding country, We « cannot appreciate the significance of — i 
the changes set forth. The work is, s, nevertheless, a valuable addition 
information about urban expansion. Its usefulness would be increased iby . 


an index of oceans and a list of the > admirable tables and ¢ charts included _ 


Howarp WooLsTon 


q DERICK PEATTIE 
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g particular findings to urbanization everywhere. The Se 

— 

— 
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raphy long since no generali- 


gations beyond the boundaries of the limited area under examination. 


See a - Regionalism has indeed been the revitalizing influence i in modern geog- 


. raphy, but as the number of regional studies has increased, the number of _ 
generalizations has decreased. In his Mountain Geography Peattie o 


oe 3 something of hope t to those who visualize the synthesis of a resonable 


- environmentalism. out of hundreds of regional studies, many of which are 
technically perfect but theoretically non-committal. 
Chapters on mountain temperatures; humidity and precipitation; 

and sun; Vegetation zones: and the height limits of fields; forests 
and Alp pastures, s, show the unity of the physical-ecological complex that 
makes the mountain environment distinctive. Discussions of the grazing _ 


economy, land utilization, the distribution of population, the nature of — 
and the character of mountain life « offer t not sO much 


_ graphs, maps, and diagrams enliven the book. This volume has definite. 
interest and appeal for sociologists and, among American geo ographers, 
_ should serve to revive the lagging | interest in theory and interpretation. : 
Man’s tremendous task in op attempt ‘to reform the mountain — 


_ ment shows, if anything cat n, the i importance of environmental 


Universit of North Carolina 


Americ South. Beats. Philadelphia: B. Co., 


At ihe Lima ‘Conference of December 938, two unanimous declarations 


om a of which these declarations were manifestation. The adherence, 
nae largely nominal, of the Hispano-American countries to republican forms of | 


"government and their lip-service to democratic ‘principles, which has 


considerably out of line with political practice, are now w pictured as jeop- 

= by “high- pressure N Nazi and Fascist propaganda activities south 

_ the Rio Grande. No one has drawn so compelling a a picture of this danger 

a Mr. Beals in his newest book, The Coming Struggle for Latin America 
1938). The extensive survey of the southern continent, pub-— 

lished a year earlier under the title America South, will furnish background 

= this book and will contribute to an understanding ¢ of the actuality of 


» threat in terms of the kind of soil in which these seeds of propaganda ; 


are ; tele sown. One wishes the author might learn the art of economy of 


= wn. O 
‘statement, for here, as elsewhere i in his works ¢ on n Latin America, ically a = 


— 
| 
| 
ma 
|) 
me 
"Pow 
cas 
| were 
| 
| 


—uninhil ibited analysis of conditions i i 


cs of 
America. His. argument is not mat con- 


_ in terms of mt and resources, natural and human, and sketching i its 


historical development, the author ‘points out ‘the new forces at work, 

< basically revolutionary i in character, which may not only lift Latin America 
out of its “ a “backwardness” but may provide the basis for a genuine Pan- 


Americanism, a substantial the distant star to which Secre- 


Stages in in Maritime and Human Progress. By Houaxp 
England, Be 


"pertinent viewpoints of the developments i in pee navigation which 
_ made the discoveries possible, the great voyages which effectuated al 


— and a little. on the motives and results. The ‘historical range 1 is from 1 Odys s- 
seus to ‘Cook; two rather | extraneous are added, on Sea 


= war” on ‘Chicago gambling houses, e.g., when a pursued slaver tied 
“his whole human cargo to an anchor ‘and cable and let them Bo; when % 


oe were no slaves left for legal evidence; so it was the crew of ages ho ; 
; went free, and Law was faithfully upheld. 
_ The author, a former professor of naval history at 2 Cane idee, like — 
Britisher knows his Homer, and begins hi history’ with j it; he knows his general Br 
eee: history, geography and seamanship too, but says not enough, ‘to our mind, © 
‘Mor always: quite correctly, about the inventions through which th the ship’ 


powers | grew; and his geology, anthropology, and sociology are weak, so 
i that his occasional lucubrations on social matters are usually vdlaiisne 
except to remind us that a problem lies there .... Bligh is only a hero, 
Capt. Cook is of course the perfect explorer, and Dampier, the buccaneer a 

“naturalist, is to us. Vitamin Ci is appreciated as as a ‘major 

- scurvy was a common curse for two centuries after the discovery that lime ’ 
juice (not to ‘mention would prevent . Numerous 


= 
The last shows especially t ignity and honor y 
States played, a t damnable of Britain, and by 
underhandedly and almost single-handed labor of B and especially 
by the Americas, legitimate trade in Afr teamer, not easily 
in the Ameria, legitimate iron screw s 
| 
— 
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maps and and a narrational and good style make the book 


7 pleasing as well as sufficiently accurate work that will be valued in its | 


although not for any The index u 


“Chicago 
 — John Wiley and d Sons, 1938. Pp. ix+ 528. $4. 00. ia ts 


ae be No section of the United States has been more fully tr : 
«years in terms of its cultural development than has the 


ce body of literature, this book by A. E. Parkins, geographer a 


Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., isa most welcome addition. 
Despite the author’ express deniat that he has limited himself to a con- 

= of geographical phenomena, he does treat most fully and effec- “ 
tively the questions with which cultural geographers are most ‘directly 
~ concerned— —the natural resources of the section, the cultural features and 


occupance, and the evolution of those cultural features a and institutions as 1s 
a part of the regional complex. Social institutions, except as involved i in ee 


=x involved in human occupance of the area or resulting from that i 


successful effort has been made to write ‘for the read layman; 
detailed descriptions of subregions been omitted; and the 


‘Keeps ever uppermost the of the area as a whole. 


_ intimate “acquaintance with the hat for nearly thirty years is seen in 
- the ageaiineds in which the general fabric is pinned down to s 
_ Years of field hs and of the direction of res si 
geography of the South a pplemented by a 
a of documentary sources. _ Here is the ripe work a of a mature student who has ) 
a long observed his area. _ Although we may ‘regret the absence of detailed = 
_ treatment of areas of special interest, and look in vain for a comprehensive 
o analysis of social problems as such, we must value this work as leading © 
e the: reader to a high point in spatial and historical perspective of one of the © 


> 


Yale 1938. Pp. ‘$2. 50. 
The study under review is a part ¢ of a description of the, general 


of the Navaho Indians. Like ev every of these 


‘st 


tm 
| 
| 
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| 
— 
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— and Hunting Methods of the Navaho Indians. By W.W. 
by a performance of ritual that the practical and technological cannot be under- 
’ i without the religions phase. Hill has shown how these three aspects 


of ascertaining in form the. general ‘ceremonial 


_ There are two important phases of the economic c study still to be made. 
rf Ona: is the economy of the Navaho as it now exists, very different from the | a 
idealistic and traditional here described; the other i is an interpretation of | 
the various activities as they influence the Navaho of today. Both ofthese __ 


subjects are perhaps of greater interest to the sociologist than the descrip- a 


tive phase, which is nevertheless vastly stimulating to the anthropologist. ‘ie 
— impossible to point ou out here the ‘suggestiveness of the material t¢ tothe — 
> anthropologis who ferrets for the general psy ychological background of 
religion. There is much, for instance of the reversal of general everyday 
og fe taboo in hunting ritual. The spilling of blood, killing, and especially the 
_ dead are normally not only habitually taboo but they are thoughts which : > 
are almost phobic. Yet during: the hunt the thought of the hunters and of | 
those who watch at home, as well as the general behavior of all concerned, 
‘must be directed toward these matters. Even dreams are at such times _ 
. The: prayers and songs, powerful formulae and charms for success, a 
; typical. They are indicative of the whole basis of Navaho belief, that like 


begets like, and that saying so repeatedly brings | an action a bout: 


2 To the house of the dawn you (deer) are starting to return 


With the jib hoofs you are starting to return | ieee mt 
3 By means of zigzag lightning you are starting to return ice = Bye 
th n twili he our | p are 


Therefore I ask for this luck that I ma may cat have good luck in hunting aad 
It is possible that Mr. Hill intends to point out the relationships cae 
“the past and the present as they affect practical matters, as well as to give 
an interpretation of the body of facts once he has presented his — Poe 


38, nd Uiaton in in twenty-t00 provinces in China, 1 920-1933. 3 vols 
By Joun Lossinc Buck. Vol. I: General Interpretation; Vol. II: Atlas; 
Vol. III: Statistics. Nanking, China: University 1937 
Vol. $ 


The work is in three Volume li is she. text interpretations 


| 3 II is the A Atlas containing the maps and aerial photographs; -and VolumeIII, — 
stati This is monumental work” covering the area, num 
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by 


bere fa n th indivi 
= chapters of Volume I deal with the — climate, and soils con- 


tributed by specialists i in these fields. These are basic to Dr. Buck’s dis- 
cussion of the land, the agricultural ne. and Chinese agriculture; the = 


Pon and carries the recommendations. The - agricultural aspects f land 
utilization, i.e., crops, livestock, and fertility maintenance, size of the farm — 


Y business, | labor, and marketing a are also the work of Dr. Buck. Other authors = 


in ey contribute the data on prices and taxation, population, nutrition, and ‘the | 


standard of living. The subject matter is documented by over 200 tables ~ 
and many diagrams, maps, and photographs. 


=, 


one 


Ww hile many parts of the chapters dealing with the physical aspects oa . 
land utilization and agriculture have material of "interest to the 
scientist, those dealing with the standard of living, the nutrition of the 


people, population, the land and the summary (Chapter I) are 


importance to the sociologist. The chapter on the standard of living pre- 
ad sents quantitative data on the clothing, housing, furniture, and credit of 
= farmers, the chapter on nutrition on the amount and sources of each” 

of the food elements. The composition of the Chinese family, the early” 
eprnte rny fertility, birth, and death rates are the subject matter of the - 
chapter on population. It is interesting that the size of the farm family 


should vary in direct relationship to the size of the farm (p. 37 1), that the 


4 ~ those born in China die before they « are 28 years of age. _ China . may be an = 


old nation but its population i is predominantly young (p. 392: 377). In : 


spite of the high death rate the figures obtained in the survey indicate that © 


the natural increase would mean a | doubling of population in 65 years. a 


_ However, the ‘positive checks” over a longer period tend to 


this from happening (p. 395). 


Somewhat surprising is the report chat three fourths of the land is owner 
i ‘operated and only one fourth rented. One half of the farmers were classed 


: tos as owners, about one third as part owners, and only 17 percent as tenants. = 
ae i How yever, other studies indicate a much higher proportion of tenants, and 
it appears that the importance of the landlord-tenant problem has been 
. y underestimated.’ The lot of the peasant is also made more difficult by the 
“a high taxes and the need for credit for non- productive purposes, a consider-_ 

a able part of which is needed for food because of periodic poor harvests — 

a (Pp. 461-463). ). Since social scientists are especially concerned with the a 


recommendations cover the whole problem (pp. 91-22). 
| Ss. W VEHRWEIN 
Wise 


a birth rate e of 38. 3 per 1000 is matched bya death rate of 27. 1. One- half of = Son 
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Additional Bi By H. ‘Donsar. . New 


The purpose of this work is catablich j in medical research and 


practice an understanding of the inseparability of the psy che and soma, to i 
demonstrate the necessity of the theory of the « organism asa whole tothe 


comprehension of disease processes, and to replace the. question ‘ “physical 
or psychic’ » by “to wi what extent physical ; and to ) what extent psychic?” es 


wilderingly complex aspects of psychosomatic relationships, making 
points as the fact that emotional stress will produce action in one in- 
. dividual and organic disease in another, and educing such facts as the recent eas 
Bee replacement, as 1 important causes of death, of infectious diseases by those 
3 yhich emotion is a probable causative factor. But | the book is merely 
in which em sap ss 
_ a preparation for attack; the author can at best only point to the techniques - pic 
now available for recording, and ask rather than random 
Rr _ The body of the book ‘comprises a | a survey of the pertinent it literature, with ioe 
a ee s of leading articles and illustrative case histories, the matter being 
_ organized: under the several organ systems and further subdivided accord. 
Bi ing to the diseases or symptoms involved, so that the whole makes ai an 
oe admirable reference or text book. This is followed by a large bibliography a 
similarly arranged b but neither this nor the preceding section _— whe 
complete, or to mention more than the key matter. 
WwW hile the ‘specialists an and psy chiatrists_ have made a a secret of th reir Be 
findings ;, the great and general potency - of emotion in influencing bodily = am i 
processes or as really inducing organic disease symptoms, as shown simply 
by ‘the compilation of the existing evidence in this work, will be a surprise ba 
to many within the ‘medical profession, to say nothing of those outside. 
_ Psychosomatic relationships have been recognized asa probably important — 
factor in natural or artificial selection in man, but students have dared to ‘ 
invoke them only as an occasional reservation. Their universality and the 


a of the evidence i is s of special significance t to sociologists and anthro-_ 


witchcraft, heretofore 


pled if Individuals. can bleed, sweat or 
7 produce vesicles or “religious stigmata’ ” at any give: n part of the skin 


ag surface, voluntarily or under the influence of suggestion should no longer a 


— 
— 
| 
es 
ing produced skin afflictions in the victims. Ihe many 
cures of sterility in w i = 
by the mildest psychotherapy which any witch 
ectively as an M.D., and such phenomena as patches 
and hair turning and remaining white after a fright, 


in the of social authority mp. the submis- 
to such of control as effective tabus and the influence of the 
strongest minds. 
American Museum of Na tural Histo 


DIS and Joes 


$1. 


without not able intellectual inadequacy, a are “emotionally and instinctively 

wea who have no more power to control sg conduct than the ang a 


oy here i is persrga admission that no one of us knows the“ “cause.” Dr. —— 

guesses that there are inherent or deeply rooted organic factors—and 

to this all but the most ardent of the dynamic group would agree. (3) There 2 vd 


rather hollow when an eminent chides 
of new theories and new approaches, omy announce 
= one majestic gesture that we must all keep « on trying. pare Ney 

aon _ Beyond recommending its careful reading by everyone, there is little to A 
oy ' be said of the small volume that Landis and Page have given us. No review = 

could possibly catch the inexorableness of the under-the-surface pressures. 

_ that the authors have so surely recorded in this book. The exposition is en-— 

_ tirely statistical, without once giving | to the reader the feeling that he is . 


a chapters give f frankly the present data on general prevalence, age, 
) to urban patterns, education and economic status, marriage — 
ae and eugenics, heredity and sterilization, population groups in America, and : 
“es Europe, outcome, and t the € question: as to whether the problem is is increasing ng 
effect is staggering. After: reading the book you will continue 
treat John Jones just as you did -before—but you will have a new con-— 
“ pei ception . of him as but an item in a great canvas that depicts our whole 
ere ae pattern of living. The authors have not so much given us a frame of refer- 
ae _ence within which to work as demonstrated | that « at levels (in age, in | popula- 


— concentration, ¢ ete. .) much deeper than v we ever touch in individual cases — 


— chat the prestige of p 
| emind one that the prestige of primitive ma sc does not rest entire 
| 
| — 
ociety and Mental Disease. By Canney 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. 
| 
li 
pa 
ha 
| 


soe warns that we have been. seeing | too much and calls us s back toa a a 
Pate realization of our limitations. Landis and Page show us that we have seen 
oie too little and challenge us to an attack on the deep-lying ground-swells that ag ; 
i really make playthings of the id sy mptoms and changes o of our patients. Wns 


James S. Plant 

Essex County Juvenile Clinic, Net 


At first ibaa it appears strange to pe wal: a 2 book about a 1 physiologist 
in this Review, but Claude Bernard is not only of first-rate importance for z 
his having s stimulated our contemporary conception of the dynamics “orl 


human o organism, but his | also reveals so of the cultural 
in order to advance 


the cause e of biology. 
with 


te 


the concepts of anatomy and to study the of 
tissues. Thus while he granted that ‘ “ ‘anatomy is the basis necessary for — 
medical investigation he insisted t that “anatomy in itself teaches 
nothing without observation of the living.’ ’ As one peruses. the ; account 
of his. ‘researches, one is impressed by the pioneer work which he set in 
motion, such as studies dealing with the function of the bodily fluids or _ a 


milieu intérieur, as he it, more» particularly the 


oats was most ctieeeils married—but he had to contend with an antago- 
istic public sentiment which opposed | his use of vivisection. His life story 

itself, like that of his contemporary Louis | Pasteur, i is a case history i in the" 
2 struggle of science against popular superstition. . Ironically enough, his own | 


wife, perhaps as a a psychological power device to ‘thwart his wishes, 


nt his use of ivy animals for experimental purposes. > ; 
Bernard’s insistence on strict determinism in stry 
elementary to the present-day student, but | in the per 
fluence of and still dominated experimental 


— 

2 
&g 
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he scorned the philosophic. system- -makers of his da Although he 
looked askance at philosophizing in science, he believed implicitly that the — 
greatest advances in research a are made by a constant interplay of ideas or seriot 


theory and c ner n. Theories are, of course, ‘“indisnensa- aa a ~ for b 
: as representations of science. They r should also serve as a basis fornew _ ; j 
ideas.’ : ’ But one must not hesitate at any time to abandon ideas or theories a 
“as soon as they ‘cease to. represent the truth. In a word, we must alter _ 
theory to adapt 1 it to nature, but ‘not nature to adapt i it to theory.” Se 
_ This is all an old s story in philosophy and in science; but no one can deny Ser 
1 that the human sciences owe a great debt to men like Bernard for their — 
aided in freeing the scholars and research workers of subsequent 
nerations from the — of vitalism, indeterminism, and other 


evelopment and of Pr 
| Work with the Blind. Ed. by Hetca Lenpe. New York: The American 


Foundation for the the Blind, 1938. Pp. ‘x+214. 


Education of the Handicapped. Vol. * History. Ed. by MERLE E. 
Hucu G. Rowe t. New York: World Book Co., 


Studies of sali and the blind steadily i increase 
“should be. - Not only does the w work i in in this field tl thereby gain in ee hie 
- but there are afforded to the cause a standing and a a dignity of w hich it is 


greatly in need . The b atid | in some respects represent the last of our chari- 


"conception vill tend to disappear. Under review are two books pointing 
in that dire tion and constituting in themselves worth- while productions. 
One is a series of articles by different authorities in the work for the blind = 
with various matters: and of blindness; the pre. 


zz books for the blind; library services; and recreational services. . All 


os several contributions are informative and useful; their reading is 


strongly urged for every one at all concerned in the well- being of the ing is 
A notable contribution is that of Dr. Edward E. Allen, Nestor i in the work © es 
- for the blind i in the United States, former principal of Perkins Institution — 


‘modern times. The article | dealing with the blind under social security 
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i A and day schools); the psychology of blindness; State agencies 
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ments in b of these s.) With bind are ‘included the visually 
handicapped (a good expression, covering both the “blind” and those with 
2 seriously defective sight), the hypercusic (a relatively new but good term _ 
for both the deaf and for those with sub-normal hearing), the handicapped 
a speech, the crippled, the undervitalized, tuberculous, cardiac, the men- 
all handicapped, and the socially handicapped (the last an essay by San- 
_ ford Bates on present attitudes toward the criminal). While the treatment 
of these several classes together is in the interest of convenience to the - 
e layman, and h has certain advantages for the student, it is more ofa question, — F 
- for the sake of the. classes” themselves, whether they can beneficially be 
_ lumped t together fc for proper treatment. The - differences separating one class 
cough 
. from another are considerably greater than the differences separating each — Pe 


ae from the general population. We are told that the book is organized “on — 


telling an interesting historical : story, is bound to neglect other i important _ ae ; 
influences 1 which have had part in in the development « of the work. The 
confident statement that instructors of the deaf are turning to the oral the 
a method is to be accepted if it is meant that there is increased attention oa a 
os the giving of all deaf children i in their special schools fuller opportunities _ 
_ for acquiring speech and speech reading; not if it is meant that the trend ar 
is ‘toward “pure oral’ instruction. TI his whole matter is 0 one which 
the deaf themselves who have left school and are out battling with the — | 
x world will want to have a word to say. There are one or two slips in the 
book that ‘may need attention. It_ was Alexander Graham Bell’s father, 
Alexander Melville Bell, who gave us ‘ “visible speech” | (p. 109), though = 


basis of the Great Theory.” ‘This approach, while a means of 


= 
an earlier piace the matter is rightly recorded. The commission created in 


1906 by New York State (p. 40)—the | first in the United States— —was 
primarily concerned with the condition of the blind, and not with 7 
revention of blindness. Mrs. Winifred Hathaway was not connected with “ai 
that commission; her valuable services have been with the National Society ee 
_ the Prevention of of Blindness, a a body not — into being till a year — i 
Guide Social in ‘the Twin Cities. IN 
om ScHMID, et al. /. Minneapolis: C Council of the Social Agencies, 1938. Pp. 


Thi mimeographed v lume represents an extensive and excellently as 
ee. neapolis-St. Paul area. The titles listed are divided into three groups: “a 
books hlets; sig ned and articles. These 
pamp gr 


ranged bibliography of literature concerning social conditions in the — 


te in each ssineiens but no effort is made to 1 
the trustworthiness of such information. In fact, many ‘references a are —. 
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SOCIOLOGIC AL | 
-reporting character that it might | be _questione¢ 


—_—- It is not Pvc the authors intended to include in wwe 

bibliography all worthwhile literature regarding social conditions in Min- | 

_ neapolis and St. Paul, or r merely list reports directly based on studies made — 

of the two communities. Although there is a great difference between the J 
value, and trustworthiness of the references included, neverthe- 


social scientists in sections of the country who h no access to de- 
tailed information regarding a community other than their own. Research 


facilities would be increased greatly if the social scientists of | the various 


7 5 Shoals. By R Roya Roop. Det 


to explain. the | 


lis Siegel reasoning is somewhat as follows: 100,000 couples have secured 
vorces in Wayne County si since 1915. Modern social legislation b benefits 
x women. Sixty- five per cent or more plaintiffs in divorce actions are women. 
For twenty ‘years Michigan has had a Friend | of the Court or Divorce A! 
Proctor system | which gives advantages to women since it is responsible for 
nforcing the support provisions of the divorce judgment. This it =. 
hrough informal procedure \ with the result that the unfortunate male is 
sd to pay without a jury ry trial and other legal protections. The results _ 


rce 
pete ti magi ability of the wife to bleed her husband are: (1) loss. of 


curity for women and children; (2) the unfair obligation of the husband _ 
to pay without any compensatory marital benefits; (3) increased juvenile — 

- delin uency; (4) a reduced marriage rate; (5) housing shortage. The author 
: several different actions for and for 
termination of support money and custody of children; (2) provision 
criminal rather than civil action against a non- -supporting husband; (3) the Es > 
function of the Friend of Court to be limited to that of prosecuting at- = 
torney. Eureka! Men will no longer be | harassed and persecuted by the | S 


aa tattling social worker or the policewoman, since women will be less likely t to 
divorce because they will be less likely to to get support 


a money y under a criminal law action. | 
a It is possible that the divorce proctor system is not well conceived and 


the Michigan law is badly drawn and the system poorly 
is unfortunate, that a writer so in social 


t 
for 


tm 
|) | 
| 
jon the secondary source information regarding their com- 
nonial Shoals, a Michigan attorney attempt 
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Bric effects of | legal Processes on he 

I. CLARKE 


w York: : The Mai millan. Co., 


is a ‘eainaii addition to the library of social pathology, if for no 
other reason than because the terminology and the approach: differ from 
q the conventional standard. The author frankly chose the concept of social _ 
deviation because “of the limitations of the concepts. of social disorganiza- 
tion and social pathology.” ’ This c concept seems to offer greater opportunity | 
to follow out a conviction that social pathology needs to be handled syn- 
thetically. The volume is limited to the treatment of only negative devia- 
tions from social standards, the positive deviations to be handled ina sub- 
sequent book on community organization. Included in the thirty-two 
chapters will be found such topics as the pathology of the individual, ‘mental 
disorders, drug addiction, , disease accident, causes of 
poverty, social case work, ‘unemployment, pathology of family relation- | e 
ships, delin nquency, labor disasters and war. In discussing these deviations — 
the author is clearly aware of the difficulty of setting up norms or r standards — ; 
? and confesses that they are at present decidedly imperfect. In addition 
utilizing Statistics, averages, legal standards » physiological , engineering, 


and and without vee that there 


of others; 
— pages are given to mental npg The sections on social security ar $ 
relatively good, as is also the e chapter on on disasters. The treatment of famil: ¥ 
pathology (for example, such problems as divorce), is rather thin. War is” ., 
‘given a a very brief “ once-over, ” evidently to complete a list of topics. Int the 
“section on on deafness there reference to the re-educational work of 


Professor Gault. Nor does the section on accident contain a a — reference q 


ome device but approves the principle of the minimum n wage and consumer - 
rotection. He supports birth n control and voluntary sterilization rather — 


oS than legal sterilization as a eugenics measure. He ends with a section, not ‘ 
or individual and social | reorganization “3 


- ‘The book is equipped with such good pedagogical devices as questions fo 
discussion or or probleme for individual study and suggestion 


procedu changes Wi use extensive reduction in family di 
— 
— 
— 
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apnysics as well as upon trial and er 
cussion of accident is limited almost entirel of 
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Seven Years. By }. Ww ooFTER JR. 2 and 


WINS: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1 1939 ). Pp. ‘$i. 
Five Ye ears of Rural Relief. By Water W YNNE, Jr. Special 
Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration. Washing- 
aut - ton: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. xiii++160. Free on 
Changing of Rural Relief. By A. Monograph 14, 
Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration. Washing- 


U. S. Government Printing Office 19 xxiv+23 38. Free on 
Farming Hazkrds in the Area. By R. S. Kirer and H. a 
. 16, Division of Social Research, Works Progress Adminis- =—=— 
tration. - Washingto Printing | Office, Pp. 
Rural Families on Relief. B By ‘Carte C. ZIMMERMAN: and Narwax L. 
| - Wuetren. Monograph. 17, Division of Social Research, W orks Progr 
_ Administration, 1938. Pp. xxiv+ 161. Free or on application. aye 


is 
Rural Relief Trends i in » By Hi and Rowaup 
Madison: University of Wisconsin 1939. Pp. §7. $1.00. 


Human distress struck the countryside nearly as hard as the city during 


the depression. One fourth of the rural population received public as- 
2 sistance at some time and the emergency cost alone was three and — 
~ half billion dollars in seven years. This great loss with the attendant dis- _ 
social need not have 2089 It must not happen 
Specific, evidences of rural distress 
authors note especially the 1 those on stranded popula 
- tions on farms, in villages, in regions € each as large as several states. They | 
the ‘evidence. the breakdown of local assistance in rural areas, é 
é the weakening of community institutions, the threat to family life. Ban * 
> "speak glibly of landless and low-income farmers, of the’ “piling | up of popul | 
tion surpluses in rural areas, of the frustration of youth | which will leave 


> ond Rural distress existed before 1929 and remains in 1939. Among the deep- ; 
seated and long-standing causes the authors emphasize population in- 
creases in poor land areas; increase in the number of workers; depletion of | 
natural resources of soil, mine, and forest; and a long list of specific eco- 
nomic causes which ‘spell lowered i income and a lack of the jobs 


rough migration. T he 


dis 
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a? fair to continue yen about an ‘even greater measure of distress; 

: _ that most attempts at relief are necessary but not truly remedial. Con. 
certed action to remedy the underlying longtime | causes—both economic 
and ‘social—is essential. The authors s say, “Trained i in observation of hu- 

man traits and institutions, he realizes that many of these people suffer — 

from social, personal, and economic defects that can be remedied. The fore. As 
Bes going pages have established the relationship of dependency to educational se 


= Taken is a moving story free from 
tended reference. the of programs which | are 


first reaction of s some readers ll be, “ It isn’t so,’ “or It’ s their own 


seven ‘years more of constant research into the facts, participated we 
tural Experiment Stations in half the states, and backed by 

the pac of the United States Department of of Agriculture. Indeed, 
here is a book that it is safe to believe. 
ee. spite of the authors’ lack of bias, wrong interpretations are possible _ 
and will be made by some readers,—made in terms of the individual bias — 

of the i interpreter. It is the bad fortune of this book to be wrapped in one 


the statement, to. wit, “that if if we have overproduced anything in this — 


“country, what we os hones overproduced i is Americans.’ ” This i is not the au- 
thors’ s 
“it is rank economic ¢ defentiom, unworthy of a people with our compara- 


wi 


Those who want more detailed facts will find them in ‘the 12 mono- 
— 


nay graphs and 4 special reports on the rural relief situation already published Bs 
by the Works Progress It is from these studies that the 


ei the ones included in this review, Wynne depicts, “ ‘The march of te 
categories” —the growth and decline of th the various. “agency programs for 
rural relief. Private relief agencies spent ‘millions but. declined 


di 
folk on relief. He shows the interdependence of farm and non- feud workers, 
; the necessity for Federal assistance when even small payments exhausted | BS 
‘the: treasuries of local pr constant turnover of p per- 


lity of if not permanence to — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ody 

Mes 
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i |The ee reason for ‘the short interval i is the normally low earl 

_ most of the workers, some of whom need relief even when they are em- 

ployed. Each has, on the average, more than two dependents t to support. 
4 As an in added feature Mangus has included for the. specialist a splendid 50- 

i page section on methodology which tells in detail how these studies were — 


Kifer and tell of ‘farm management problems in the Great 
Plains which indicate there are some hazards from which farmers have been 

- enables to “blast out. a hese ‘ “drought t traps” must st be thoroughly recon- “ 

structed and farmers are unable to do it by themselves alone. 
_ Zimmerman and Whetten indicate that agriculture and non-agricultural oo 

‘ aa furnish equal numbers to the rural unemployment relief rol . 

Still more striking i is the nearly one fifth of the total on emergency r relief as 

which is either ur unemployable or reported no occupation. 


Hill and Smith give the rural relief picture for Wisconsin which 1 can be ion 


7 


"compared with the national scene. They emphasize the permanency of the 

problem, the care o of permanently unemploy able persons, the number of 

_ one-person families and youth on relief, the farm problem, and the problem fa 

unskilled workers. Local needs are variable within a state and rigid 


state-wide standards frequently do not encourage the re-establishment of 


| the independence of the people . One might question the statistical a¢ — 
ability of calling three-year changes trends but the book will be = 
to administrators and workers i in rural programs 


ould have been’ published by the > Agricultural Experi 
— maki its more 


he efforts opposition ‘to child protection 
se most difficult of all fields—child labor i in the heart of the South’ s 


Protected, the entrance into the field of the middle- class reform groups, 
of the unrelenting opposition of employers and of the “many devices 
whereby regulatory measures year after year were e defeated o or emasculated. 
a, interesting point to note here is the role played by New England mills 
_ with Southern branches: | their efforts to defeat even the most modest child — 
a labor laws in the South long after the North | had been forced to accept 
Then later we read of the gradual enactment of at least partial measures 
of regulation, and finally we observe the reflex in Southern legislation of | 
the wartime push for labor standards and of the first and 


7 
| 
| 
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states awa further local , once 


ae Much the best part of the book, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the : series a 
of opening chapters on early Southern reform efforts and defeats. Here the ~ 
a of concrete detail is admirable. The later chapters contain much J 
r a less original material, and toward the end when the author is trying to” 
cover a wide field rapidly, this reviewer feels a lack of p perspective. But that 
after all applies to a very small part of the book. The bulk of the work 
a : is monographic and beautifully rich. The facts are abundant and the — 
has had the wisdom to let them speak for themselves. 
‘There is a a good i index and an extensive 
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LY often defined as the crystallization of social concepts. . In the — 
field of child welfare and relationships, Miss Abbott now supplies a labora 
a a tory manual on this crystallization process. The Child and the State in 
eae » range and selection of material, and logical presenta- 


ob Grace ABBOTT. ‘Chic a Ur t F Chi Press, 1 8. Pp. 
icago: University o ress 938 


, is best of materials on a social wel- 


| 
tion. It ranges over the status of the child in 
_ relating to ) child labor, the child in relation t to economic and social prob.. 4 
lems, such as dependency and delinquency, adoption and legitimacy, and — 
administration o of child welfare services 
a It is the selection of the original documents that distinguishes the work, 
_ which includes not only well-chosen statutory and court pronouncements, — 
but the legislative. debates, the reports preceding debates, the contentious - 
ae material on which reports are themselves founded—the soil out of which 
our formal law grows. - Breadth and perspective raise Miss Abbott’s work BS 
the level of a ‘technician’s manual and make it a professional work 


‘ 
Pe 


joard 


in its of the administrative aspects of the 
Social Security Act, this volume 1 is an excellent, handbook for those who 


So : 
seek detailed information about the rules and practices of the Act. Written ee 


__ by technical advisors of the Social Security Bc Board, the material is presented _ 
_ systematically, authoritatively, and without bias. Strictly a presentation — 
e of the facts, the work ‘ “does not ontatahe to evaluate the purposes of the 
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the ‘probable consequences of purposes or ‘mothods” 
avoiding most of the controversial al issues, | the authors have written a 
straightforward a account of the : structure, functions, and practical operation 
of the ever directed toward the of 


B. DeNooo 


gies 
Socialism 0 versus us Capitalism. 


= » 1937: viit139. $1. 75. 


ae one)must go to the concluding peo of A. C. Pigou’s analysis. 
Without exhortation, without preachment, without illusion as to the special 
competency of | (cloistered) economists in building a new so society ‘in 
; 4 stark world of men and events, he nevertheless categorically | discards the - 

_folded-hands attitude and insists upon action—political and social _— 


in implementing a * preliminary program of heavily graduated death duties 


+ 


and of } promotion of the health and intelligence of the populace. 
Pigou’s study dispassionately contrasts the economics of socialism and 
capitalism and provides a welcome change from the highly moralistic and : 
_ propagandistic tones that make up the bulk of the relevant literature. The Be 
; _ author, a professional economist, sticks to his last and takes up in order 
problems a as allocation of production central plan- 


: ‘not at alla popular treatise and will make ‘tough sledding i in ‘spots s for the 3 
uninitiated reader, but will arrest the attention and stimulate the 
thinking of anyone willing to see it through. A few naive blunders of — | 
analysis mar the argument, as, in one instance, a gratuitous assumption n of | s 
perfect competition and no opportunity of monopolistic action for 
ism, and, in another connection, a criticism of those who contrast social: sm 
a capitalism in terms of production for use and p roduction for profit, 
_ when the author himself stresses production for service as an — 
feature of socialism. But on the whole, the book’s sharp probing of matters" 
and its occasional brilliant observations, well’ 


ent in followin et 
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The in Iowa. By Gincenick. low ‘City: Torc 


Cee for the State Historical Society of Iowa, 1939. Pp. 419. $3. nee - 


_ 
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‘other states. The first thee. chapters ¢ give a very brief but accurate ac- 
_ count of the origin of the Mennonite sect in Europe, the Amish schism, _ 
and the migrations of these people. Following 2 a detailed account of the 
a various settlements in owa, the author presents a series of chapters eer tae , 
cerning the and ‘Practices which tend to set this people 


Abeer recognizing at the outset that he is dealing with a series of “‘cul- 


ture islands,” the author makes no attempt to analyze the varying degrees 

4 acculturation which have taken place in the different communities. The 
account would be much more valuable t to the sociologists if we | knew what 
fants caused some communities to become quite accessible and “secular- 


” while others, i in spite o of the impact of the ‘predominant / American 
= upon t em, remain as isolated as they 1 were a hundred. years ago. a ; 


7 ‘Wi (of Paradise. By Reva ‘LEY. Calawel, ‘Idaho: The Caxton 


This is a biography of the Mormon Parley P. Pratt, written 
by one of his many great- -granddaughters. (Pratt had 12 wives and | 29 
children, and his remoter progeny are many!) The volume is of interest 


as another ofa a growing array of books dealing with individ- 


nected with pioneering, and with respect to ot Ra a good 1 view of a 
place which proselyting and colonization had i in the lives of the devoted 
followers of Joseph Sm Smith and Brigham Young. 
by Moreover, in Mormon folklore Parley P. Pratt is not only a historical — 
| character of importance, but he is a symbol. His murder by the outraged © 
husband of Elenore McClean, whom Pratt had converted to Mormonism, 
_ served to accentuate a a growing conflict between the Latter-Day Saints ee 
in Utah and the “Gentile” ” immigrants who passed through 1 the Great ak 
to California. There is no doubt but that the killing of 
Pratt t served, i in part, to stimulate the wave of ' violence that eventuated in in- 


The story of Miss Stanley contains some ni new ‘annie but there j is a 


‘a uncritical use of secondary § sources and at times a curious am- 
bivalence on the part of the author, who fluctuates between a certain 


= gets here a fairly good picture of the hardships 


‘aa 
"3 sentimentality. for her forebear and his Faith and a thinly-v eiled — 
a nism for other men associated with this religious movement. The Caxton L 
Press i is to be complimented not only for i its continued publication of books — 


of historical merit but for an excellent job of printing. Not all handsome e: 


if George Fitzhugh: Conservative of the Old South. \ Senin Sketches, No. 11, 

first Series. By Harvey Wisu. Bookman, 


Sociology for the or The Failure of Fre ape 
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what has come to be sociology than was Fitzhugh, the theoretical pro- 
ponent of slavery. In fact, Fitzhugh is presented by W ish as little — 


s article is an interesting st summary of Fi Fitzhugh’s work, 
brief sketch of Fitzhugh’s personality and life. W ish ‘implies 


leads one to believe he v was more sig on the cox 


antidemocratic theoretical justification Fihrerism, though 
‘there is no evidence of any concept of “great man-ism” in Fitzhugh’s 
work. On the c contrary, he stated, “Great 1 men are the results of the times, 
do not the course of events.” .” He claimed to be a demo- 
but repudiated Jefferson, Emerson, Carlyle, ai and Manchester Liberal. 


ism. He used “Socialist” and “Communist” as epithets against his oppo- 
nents. He ‘used. the Aristotelian doctrine of natural inequality to 


slavery, ‘ ‘white or black,” much as the Nazi’s use it to justify Fihrerism =, 
racialism. He also ‘thought as as s they do do ) about war 
he Dynam cs of Autemebile Demand. ased on papers at the American 
Association | and the “Economic Society ir in 


e papers y oos and ictor_ von zeliski on domestic auto- 
mobile demand and A. -T. Court on hedonic price indexes, and the state- 
ment of the problem and significance of the findings by S. L. Horner and 
7 a M. DuBrul of the Corporation, will be i interesting to sociologists who are 
_ working with statistical analysis and graphic. presentation « of social data. 
The Roos-von Szeliski article 1 is an excellent job, both from the ‘point 
of method and content. Louis H. Bean’: s criticism the logic of 
hedonic price indexes seems fundamentally sound. The pamphlet i is beauti- 
“4 fully printed and contains valuable material about one of our most — 
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_ ‘matter. cae there is no good reason why such a snanthiae should not — — as 
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